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IN chat ihpovtant.obj wy Eor SG e the ning of pupils, 
as well as the vie ws of their parents, ought to be particu- 
larly conſidered. * Voung perſons, deſigned for high ſtations 
inchte, require a liberal Education; and thoſe intended for- 
humbler ſituations, ſnould be brought up in thoſe Wag: 
vhich they are beſt adapted. 51. 5 bl 24s 
Sorry am I to rank among the illiterate. claſſes pr” Society 
many of our Engliſh Sthool:mnafters. Theſe bright models for 
youthful pupils, theſe diſtinguiſhed luminaries in the world 
of Science, do little credit to their profeſſion : and lefs ſtill 
is done by our numerous French Sowernęſſes; who, however; 
have vanity enough to conceive themſelves well MAE AC 
by abilities and genius | 
While I was at Bruſſels, one of theſe C was — 
with an Englifn family who had come from Paris; that is, 
ſhe was Ladys Woman, and could talk a little bad French: 
I knew her maſter and miſtreſs well, and found that the va- 
_ "nity of their ſervant Bettyhad #1 uggeſted the defign of becom= 
© ing School-miftreſs in England; and ſhe is now a French 


| Teacher in a Ladies School at Kenſington, TAK + 
It is to the uition of ſuch: ignorant pretenders, that the time 
and talents of roo many young people are ſacrificed,” | 


The moſt diſtinguiſhing accompliſhment which a young 
man or Woman can poſſeſs, is the ſpeaking, reading, and writs 
ing, with propriety, their mother tongue. They cannot do 
juſtice to their own ſentiments, but in their own language; 
they may obſerve the rules of a foreign tongue, and in ſonie 
NIE "moe grammatically ;/ but-they can never take OR | 
am ree- 


| „ | 
| freedoms With it, by which the higher beauties of ſtile are 
actuel. 3 
Of all the modern languages, the Engliſh is juflly ſtiled 
the beſt. The French, indeed, is natural and eaſy ; the words 
are arranged much in the fame order as the ideas in our 
minds; but, with regard to the analogy of Grammar, and the 
fimplicity with which the) moods of verbs are formed, the 
Engliſh has far the advantage over it; and, indeed, over 
every other language. The perfeQions aſcribed to it are, 
that it is ſtrong and ſignificant ; to which its compounds, 
formed on the model 6f the Greeks, d&tidt alittle contribute; 
that it is copious, elegant, and muſical ; that, by mere force 
of poetical numbers, blank verſe produces in it harmony; 
and that rhyme is equally natural to it, varying itſelf with 
peculiar ſweetneſs, and at the fame time preſenting the moſt 
ſublime and beautiful objects of nature: it is ſmooth and 
placid; warm and pathetic, gentle and flowing, full and ſono- 
rous feaſting the ear, the faney, and the heart; and,crowned! | 
with ornaments formed after the models, or anſwering to 
our ideas, of perfect nature, it animates every pala uf the 
foul; and inſpires the moſt elevated ſentimentss 5m 
The following ſheets conſiſt of an Exclisn Gramuany 


_ LeoTTexs on different ſubjects; Rur Es of AntTumeTiC;. 


a Series of InzoxMar o reſpecting general Buſineſs; and 
GEOGRAPHICAL Sk ETCHES, tracing the origin and progreſs 
of Greocrarur, and curiorily deſcribing the ſeveral coun« 
woot Bonpe d d 1 alu 


* * 2 


With reſpect to the LRT TEAS, Which are indiſe r imi- 
nately ö given, the ſtile of each is adapted to its ſubject. 
-- The advantages of writing above ſpeseh ate; that the- for. 
mer is both a more extenſive and more permanent mode of 
communication; it is the art of exhibiting to the ſight the 
conceptions of the min. CR 
We find that the writing of ancient nations conſiſted in 
Pictures, | Hieroglyphics, and Symbols : Pictures were un. 
doubtedly the prſt eſſay towards it, and indeed eonſtituted 
the only kind of writing known in Mexico when America; | 
was firſt diſcovered: Hieroglyphics were ſtudied inEgypt, 
and reduced io a regular art; though a very im perfect vsbicle 
| ofkngwledge....; 0 £1007 SE bo . 4 4 
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Ag Writing advanced from Pictures to Hieroglyphics and 
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Symbols, ſo from the latter did it advance to ſimple arbitrary 


marks which , ſtood for objects, though without any reſem- 
'blance of the objects ſignified. The Peruvians uſed little 
cords, and by knots variouſly arranged contrived a mode of 
information and communication from one perſon to another, 
Thus, for a great length of time, nothing appears to have 
been invented which reſembled our letters, or what can be 


called Writing in the ſenſe now given to that term; all that 
was known were mere ſigns for things. At laſt, however, 
in conſequence of the imperfection, the ambiguity, and tedi- 


ouſneſs of theſe modes of communication, exertions were 


made.in different nations, to ftrike into ome method of in- 
_ venting figns, not for each word by itſelf, but for each of 


thoſe ſimple ſounds that are employed in forming words. 

"They ſucceeded, and by degrees accompliſhed the inven» 
tion of an Alphabet of Syllables. - i 
And now ſome happy Genius, trac 


ing the ſounds,made 


by the human voice to their molt ſimple elements, reduced 
them to Vowels and Conſonants ; and, by fixing to each of 


theſe the ſigns which we now call Letters, taught men how, 


by their combination, to put into Writing all the different 


words, or combinations of ſound, which they employed in 


Speech: and, by being reduced to this ſimplicity, the Art df 


Writing was brought to its higheſt ſtate of perſectjon. 
Writing and Speaking are pictures of the mind; which 
are quick, and comprchend at one view, as it were, ſeveral 
objects. Conſequently, what is neceflaryfor, che arrange» 
ment of terms is, that they may be ſo connected as to expreis 
properly the idea we mean to convey as quick as poſtble. 
Thoughts ſhould 'be uttered as they are conceived. To 


think rationally, things muſt be expreſſed in ſuch order, that 


| thoſe may firſt engage our attention which by their conſpi- 


= euity will ſerve to illuſtrate the reſt. 


Order and variety are inſeparable from poliſhed language: 
theſe conſtitute dignity, harmony, and politeneſs. By po- 


_ - liteneſs is meant not only thoſe genteel terms which diſtin» 
guiſh people of good breeding and education, but alſo an 


eaſy and elegant manner of writing and ſpeaking. 
ſucceeding ideas uninterruptedly as they rife, one after an- 
other, No word ſhould be placed at a diſtance, 3 
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 __ Writipg cannot be beautiful, unleſs each word uſhers in | 
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| Git fone ef which ot, MY flutraiing what fs ads 
' Sefore. Good writers get not into Jong AAA Aerie 
vor do they uſe parentheſes, except by real nece | 
theſe the bene. andparentheſes keep the mind inſufpe 110 ene |: 
Harras it, and render the ſubje& leſs clear, intelligible, and 
uniform. Whoever is happy enough to conceive the prin- 
- ciples- of a language; wants nothing towards acquiring it 
but a willing 1 d application; which ſeldom fail to 
render perfect, natural, and. raceful, what migut at firſt 
„„ ar aukward, difficult, an unpleafant. 
e now "commend to the Reader's' attention P 
8 a ſheets, Which we hope, in their variety, will, be found 
both inſtructive and amuſing. If order be nęceſſa ary, ſo is 
variety: without this, the mind languiſhes. - "Hiltory pleaſes, - | 
from . variety of its accounts; Romance, from the variety 
a . of its incidents; the Drama, from the Variety of its repre- 
fentations. | 2 ſoul naturally. loves it; and the love is 
commendable, 3 wh tent vim the principles of virtue; 
1 Se fInking Into the heart, 1 u Els 2 
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| RaMak 3 is the Art of a e our Seltene with 

. Propriety, and i is divided into Four Parts, viz. Oat 225 
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DE 5 -/ cambining Letters into Syllables, and Syllables i into Words. 1 
1 2 There are twenty ſix letters in our language, viz. a be 
REES | eee ways: thele are called vow- 
—els and conſonants. a 
| A Vower 0 a complete und of itſelf; it is a letter 
= 5 To-fim —. as only to need à bare opening of the mouth to 

- x ket heard: Pl ch are'a; e, i, o, u: to which we may add 
5 1 as having every property ot a vowel, and not one of a con- 

$4 Es, A compound vowel, or dipthong. i is the union of 
s or more-vowels pronounced by a ſingle impulſe of the 
voice. The dipthongs ai, er, oi, &c. are never written at 
boa of 1 words, as for ai, at the end of a word ay is writ-""- 
2e 845 ei, is be 75 as whey, | g., . 
lee de. r 
8 th = : A. Cone. 
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_ A ConsonaANnT is a letter which produces no ſound alone; 
but, joined with a vowel, forms a compound articulate 
" ſound ; j and w are conſonants; they are quite different 
from the vowels; and u, and are diſtin letters of them- 
felves. They are divided into fingle and double; the fingle 
amount to twenty-one : 5, c, 4, J, g, b, j, l, l, u, u, p. 
95 7, 5, f, v, ab, æ, y, x. Theſe are divided into mutes and 
half-vowels; four of the half vowels are called liquids. A 
mute is a letter which is not ſounded or heard in pronun- 

ciation without a vowel, as 6, c, d, f, g, I, p. 9, 1. Half. 
vowels make no perfect ſound; without a letter added: theſe 
are /, , n, r, 5, v,x, x. Double conſonants are two or 
three conſonants meeting together, as b/, by, ck, thr, &c. 

» SYLLABLES form a part of a word, or an articulate 
ſound, conſiſting of letters pronounced together. From the 

number of them in words, they are denominated monoſyl- 
© lables, biſyllables, triſyllables, and poliſyllables. The firſt 
is a word of one ſyllable ; the ſecond of two; the third, of 
three; and the fourth, of many ſyllables. With reſpe& to 
the diviſion of them in ſpelling; the beſt and eaſieſt rule is 
to divide them as they are naturally divided in a right pro- 


nunciation, without regard to the derivation of words, or tze 


combination of conſonants at the beginning of a ſyllable. _ 
| Worps are an aſſemblage of ſeveral Letters, forming 

one or more ſyllables; they are diftinQ, articulate ſounds, 
agreed on by mankind to convey their ſentiments : they are 
divided into eight parts of ſpeech, called noun, pronoun, 
verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition and inter- 
jection: they are either primitive or derivative, ſimple or 
Compound. A primitive or ſimple word is not formed of 

any other, as man, good, hope, hind, & o. A derivative word 
is a primitive or ſimple one, with the addition of a ſyllable 

to it, as ed, ing, &c. and a compound word is formed of 


HT _ two or more ſimple words, as /cho/-maſter, dancing- maſter, &c. 


* PUncTVUAT10n is the art of pointing; or of dividing a 
\, diſcourſe into periods, and members of periods, by points 
expreſſing the pauſes to be made in reading thereof. There 


is more difficulty in pointing than many people are aware 
of: indeed, there is ſcarce any thing in the province of 


-  grammarians ſo little fixed and aſcertained as this. Some 
of them lay down grammar rules for it; but as a mere gram- 
5 3 . 5 5 marian 


„ 


= 


* 


( 3 } 

marian is a mere blockhead, their rules are not worth at- 
tending to. Few preciſe rules.can be given which wall 
hold, without exception, in all caſes, but much muſt be left 
to the judgment and taſte of the writer. The ſeveral degrees 
of connexien between ſentences, and between their princ1- 
pal conſtructive parts, are to be conſidered under the diſ- 
tinctions of comma, ſemicolon, colon, and period. 

The comma (,) is the ſhorteſt pauſe, and diſtinguiſhes the 
eonjunct members of ſeutenees, as O ſing untꝭ the Lord, 
for he is mercifal, long ſuffering, flow to wrath, abwunding 
in goodneſs and truth.“ The ſemicolon (;) is a pauſe rather 
longer than. a comma ; and the colon (:) is uſed when the 
ſents is complete, but the ſentence not eaded. A period (.) 
is the greateſt pauſe, and is made when the ſentence 1s 

ended; as, Learning makes life ſweet, and produces plea- 
ſure, tranquillity, and praiſe.” _ | | 
Beſides the above points, there are the interrogation (?} 


5 and exclamation () points, which are ſufficien ly expl une d 
by their names. | | | 


f 


ETYMOLOGY 


Is that part of Grammar which deduces and explains the 

Origin and Derivation of Words, in order that we may have 

a knowledge of their firſt or primary ſignification. 

By eight parts of ſpeech, are meant eight ſorts of words; for 
though there are thouſands of words in our language, yet 

there are only eight ſo ts, viz; noun, pronoun, verb, parti- | 

ciple, adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, and interjection; as  _ Þ 

1 have mentioned under the head Og THocr aphy. . © 9 
5 Nous are divided into Nouns Subſtan-ive, and Nouns 
© Adjective. A noun ſubſtantive is the thing itſelf; as, a man, 
2 by, à girl; and the adjective expreſſes the qualities or 
properties of a thing, as handſome, poor, &c. For if any one 
ſhould ſay “ I fee a handſome, or a poor, he would not be 

_ underſtood, unleſs a Ma: be added, as “I ſee a _—_ 

18 e | ome 
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ame woman, or a poor man. Adjeftives, in reality, are 
only the modificatives of nouns; though in one view they 
may be conſidered as nouns, viz. as they do not ſo much re- 
preſent a quality or circumſtance of the object, as the object + 
itfelf, clothed with that quality or circumſtance: nor muſt 
it be omitted, that a noun adjective. frequently becomes a 
ſubſtantive; for as its nature is to expreſs the quality of an 

object, if that quality happen to be the object itſelf ſpoken of, 
tut/en it becomes a ſubſtantive. Thus if I ſay, a good 
intention,” the word good is an adjective, repreſenting the in- 
tention as clothed with the quality of goodneſs ; but if | ſay, 
„the good is to be choſen,” it is evident that good is here 
the ſubject ſpoken of, and conſequently is a noun ſubſtantive, 
Nouns are again divided into proper and appellative: 
nouns proper, are thoſe which expreſs a particular thing or 
perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things of the 
ſame kind; as, Socrates. Nouns appeliative are thoſe com- 
mon to ſeveral individuals of the fame kind; as, man, angel, 

"© 5 = | TE. 
Nouns ſubſtantive, and fametimes adjedive, and other 
part3 of ſpeech, become vervs; (which will be treated of in 
their proper place) in which cafe the vowel is of.ea length- 
ened, or the conſonant ſoftened, as, a houſe, to houſe ; 0 
0 glaze; graſs, to graxe; breath, to breathe, Sc. Sometimes 
the termination ez is added, eſpecially to adjectives; as, haſte, 
10: haflen; length, to lengthen; ſtrength, to firengthen ; ſoft, to 
£3 ' foftten. e 1 „ 
5 From adj e Sives are derived verbs. by adding en; as, from 
white, 70 wwhiten ; black, ta Blachen; faſt, zo faſten. From verbs 

are derived the active participle that eads in ing, and the 
paſſive that ends in ed or en; as, loving, loved; giving, given: 
and from theſe verbs come ſubſtantives; as, love, lauer; 
h-ar, Bearer; play, player, &c. And theſe kinds of nouns 
are called verbal nuuns. OY | FED 
Buy adding the termination y to ſubſtantives, are formed 
- _- adjectives of plenty; as health, healthy ; wealih, wealthy ; 
might. mighty ; wit, witty. And from ſubſtantives are alſo 
formed adjectives of plenty, by adding the termination ul, 
denoting abundance ; as, joy, joyſW; fruit. fruitful, &c. So 
likewiſe, by adding the termination ſome to ſubſtantives, are 
formed adjeftives d:noting - /omething, or in ſome vs " 

| 555 rouble 
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trouble, troubleſome ; burden, burdenſome. On the contrary, 
the termination 4%, added to ſubſtantives, makes adjectives 
ſignifying want, as joy/e/5, hopeleſs, careleſs. The termination 
Y added to ſubſtantives, and ſometimes to adjettives, forms 
adjectives that import ſome kind of ſimilitude or agreement, 
as world, awor/dly; heaven, heavenly. And the ſame termi- 
nation, /y, added to adjectives, forms adverbs of like ſigni- 
fication ; as, ſweet, ſweetiy; ſoft, ſoftly; beautiful, beautifully. 
Our language has undergone conſiderable changes, and 
has received no ſmall improvement from them. We have 
you RY of words derived from the Latin, French and 
_ Greek. | : 

When a noun fubſtantive indicates an object conſidered as 
ſingle, or alone, it is in the SrncuLar NumBEs, as à tree, 
a table, a garland. When it indicates ſeveral objeRts, 'it is 
of the PLURAL, as trees, tables, garlands. : | 

The plurals of adjectives, though varied from the ſingulars 
in moſt languages, in Engliſh are generally the ſame. | 
Adjectives (ſome excepted) have three degrees of com- 

pariſon, the poſitive, comparative, and ſuperlative, Indeed 

the poſitive cannot be properly called a degree of compari - 
| ſon, becauſe it does not compare things together; however, 
it is ſtiled 'one, becauſe the other two are founded upon, 
and formed from it. The comparative degree is formed 


of the poſitive, by adding the ſyllable er, as ſoft, er:; 


wiſe, wiſer; or it is diſtinguiſhed by the word more; as ſofter, 
or more ſoft; wiſer, or more wile. The ſuperlative degree 
is formed of the poſitive, by adding the ſyllable %, as Do, 

ate; kind, hindeft; or it is marked by the word me; as 


_ * Kindeft; moſt kind, &. 


The Engliſh GeniTive Cass is the ſecond caſe of the 
declenſion-of neuns; it is made by prefixing the particle 
; in French 4, or du. There are, ſtrictly, only two caſes 
in either the French or Engliſh languages. The Engliſh + 
genitive ends in (,) as “ Dryden's' Works,” or © the. 
Works of Dryden: © Milton's Poems,” or. © the Poems of 
Milton.” 5 , 7 . 
With reſpect- to GND ER, our language, with fingular 
propriety, following nature alone, applies the diſtinction of 
maſculine and feminine only to the names of animals all 
the reſt are neuter, except when things inanimate and qua- 
4 | a ” lies 
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= 7 litics are exhibited as 


actor, afreſs; baron, baroneſs; heir, heireſs ; jew, jeweſs ; 
prince, przxceſs ; duke, ducheſs ; count, counteſs, &c. Wo 


% 


two, a, an 


With regard to the Engliſh AzTicLes,. we have only 
Treks; which, prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their 

genuine fignification to ſome particular things; as a book; 

that is, /eme book or other ; the man; that is, ſome certain man. 


ſpoken of before. Articles. are of-great ſervice in a lan. 
guage; as they contribute to the more neat and preciſe ex- 
Preſſion of ſeveral properties and relations; which would 
otherwiſe be loſt. They are adjectives, and are uſed almoſt 


in the ſame manner as other adjectives: @ is written before 
a a word beginning with a conſonant ; but when the ſubſtan- 
tive begins with a vowel, or 4, if the & be not ſounded, then 
we write an inſtead of a, as an eye; an hour; but à hare, 


perſons, and conſequently become 
either male or female. The difference of ſex is expreſſed. 
buy different words; as, man, woman; boy, girl ; brother, fifter ; 
bull, cow ; horſe, mare; &c. But when there are not two 
different words to expreſs both ſexes, or when both ſexes are 
comprehended under one word, then we add another word to 
it to diſtinguiſh the ſex; as a male infant, a female infant, &c. 
There are alſo ſeveral words which diſtinguiſh the female 
from the male ſex, by the ending /; as governor, governeſs ; 


4 hand, &. becauſe the h is ſounded : à is an article of 


number, and figntfes as much as one, and is put for it; as 
A man; i. e. one man; an hour; i. e one hour: a is the firſt 


letter of the alphabet in almoſt all the known languages in 


the world, and is the firſt of the dominical letters in our 
ealendar. The article zhe is written before the ſingular 
and plural numbers; as the man; the men, &e. The arti- 
cle a is ſaid to be indefinite, becauſe applied to names taken 


in their more general. fignification ; as, © he travelled with 


the ſplendour of a prince; where the words @ prince may 


be underſtood of any prince in general: Or, a reſpects 


our primary perception, 'and denotes individuals as un- 


known. The article 2he is fliled definite, or demonſtrative, 


as fixing the ſenſe of the word it is put before, to one indi- 


and denotes individuals as known. 


| - Pronouns. A Pronoun is a Part of Speech uſed inſtead 
olf a noun, or name, as its {ubſtitiite or repreſentative. As 


_ vidual thing. Or, zhe reſpects our ſecondary perception, | | 


1 


it would have been diſagreeable to have been always re- 
peating the ſame name, pronouns are introduced to ſave 
the neceſſity thereof, and to ſtand in the place of names; 
as, I, thou, he, & . Inſtead of ſaying, © Thou, John, didſt 
it,“ we ſay, © Thou didft it.“ Or, inſtead of ſaying, 4 He, 
Thomas, did it,” we ſay, He did it.” All diſcourſe is 
confined to three heads; for we either ſpeak of ourſelves; 
to another ; or of another; and theſe three heads are called 
perſons, there being three perſons in diſcourſe ; that is, 
three heads comprehending the whole of our diſcourſe. 
I love, is uſed in the firſt perſon, Thou love, in the ſecond; 
He loveth, the third, N | ; 

Pronouns are perſonal, demonſtrative, relative, poſſeſſive, 
& c. The perſonal are, 1, thou, he, wwe, ye, they; the demon- 
ſtrative, this, thoſe, &c. The relative, wvbo, that, &c. The poſ- 
ſeſſive, mine, thine, his, & c. To theſe four claſſes may be 
added pronouns indefinite, which expreſs their ſubject in- 
determmately ; as, avhoever, any, &c. Pronouns are like» 


© * wile divided into ſubſtantive and adjeQive : to the firſt be- 


Jong, I, thou, he; to the ſecond, my, mine, who, what, &c; 
There are alſo prepoſitive and ſubjunctive pronouns : the 
firſt are thoſe which are capable of introducing or leading a 
ſentence, without having reference to any thing previous, 
and are divided into three orders, called the firſt, ſecond, 
and third perſon. The ſubjunctive are thoſe which ſubs» 
Join one ſentence to ſome other which is previous, as who, 
ewhich, that, &c. and may be diſtinguiſhed from other pro- 
- Nouns, as they are not only ſubſtitutes, hut alſo connectives: 
they include the powers of the three orders into which the 
25. /-enops are diſtinguiſhed, having ſuperadded the pecu- 
-Har force of connective, -- e RED. £5 
Venzs. Theſe are the principal words of a ſentence, 
and are of three kinds, viz. active, paſſive, and neuter. A. 
verb active expreſles an action, and neceſſarily implies an 
agent, and an object acted upon; as to love; I love Fobn. 
A verb paſſive expreſſes a paſſion, or a fuffering, or the re- 
ceiving of an action; and neceſſarily implies an object 
acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted upon; as, 70 
be loved. Fobn is loved by me. A verb neuter ſignifies an 
action that has no particular object whereon to fall; but 
which, of itſelf, takes up the whole idea of the action. or 
5 | 3 | | a ver 
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a verb neuter expreſſes being, or a ſtate or condition of be- 
ing ; when the agent and the object coincide; as, I fep, 
thou eft, he. ſnqres, we walk,. you run, they fland. Verbs 
neuter are thus called, becauſe they are neither active nor 
os though they have the force and fignification of 
both. The word verb, which betokens being, doing, or 
ſuffering, comes from the Latin werbum ; for it is the chief 
word in a ſentence, and there is no ſentence-wherein it is 
not either expreſſed or underſtood. . . nb Roos bt 
_ VzrBs AUXILIARY are thoſe which-ſerve in conjugating 
active and paſſive verbs: ſuch are, I am, I have, &c. Con- 
Jugation is the orderly diſtribution of the ſeveral parts or in- 
flections of verbs; though, indeed, in our language, where 
the verbs have ſcarce any natural inflexions, but derive all 
their variations from additional particles, pronouns, &c. 
we have hardly any ſuch thing as a ſtrict conjugation; - 
VzRrBs InxEGULAR are thoſe which have become ſo from 
the quickneſs of our pronunciation, whereby we change the 
onant 4 into z, cutting off the __— ending ed, Thus, 
for mixed, we write mixt ; dwelled, dwelt ; ſnatched, fuatcht, 
cke. But this indeed is rather of the nature of a contraction, 
than/an irregularity, and is complained of by ſome of our 
polite writers as an abuſe, to the diſadvantage of our lan- 
guage, tending to'disfigure it, and turn a conſiderable part: 
* of our ſmootheſt words into cluſters of conſonants. M4 
Moon is a Term ufed to fignify the different manners f 
conjugating Verbs, agreeably to the different actions or affec. 
tions to be expreſſed; as ſewing, commanding, wiſhing, &. 
Hence ariſe five moods, viz. the indicative, imperative, op- 
tative, ſubjunctive, and infinitive. The indicative ſhews 
either the time preſent, paſt, or future. Ive, is the prefent 
tenſe; I loved, the paſt ; and I bill love, the future. The 
imperative mood ferves to expreſs a command, as go, come, 
Ke. The optative expreſſes an ardent deſire or wiſh for 
any thing; as, Would to God! & G. The ſubjunctive mood 
is thus called, becauſe it is uſually ſubjoined to ſome other, 
verb, or at leaſt to ſome other particle, as, If I loved,” 
Though this were true,” &c. And the infinitive ex- 
preſſes things indefinitely, as, To teach, &c, It denotes 
not any preciſe time, nor determines the number or per- 
_ fans: thus, To walk,” means fimply that energy, e | 
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thing more, Some grammarians admit of but four moods, 


con founding the optative with the ſubjunctive; and ſome * 


make fix, dividing the optative into potential and optative. 
The potential expreſſes, © I may or can love,” &c. | 


. TEnsz. The Tenſes are uſed to mark prefent, paſt, and 


future time. Tenſe (time) is an inflexion of verbs, where- 
by they are made to ſignify or diſtinguiſh the circumſtance 


or time of the thing they affirm, We may afhrm a thing is, 


or was, orwill be: hence the neceſſity of inflexions to denote 

_ thoſe ſeveral times, which Engliſh grammarians call tenſes : 
moſt other languages call them ſimply times. There are 
but three 8 tenſes; the preſent, as, I write” the pre- 
ter, preterit, or paſt, as I have written” and the future, as, 


„Iwill write.“ But, as in the preſent tenſe, one may either 


expreſs a thing as juſt done or paſt, or indefinitely and 
barely that.it was done; hehce, in moſt languages, arſe two 
kinds of preterits ; the one definite, making the thing to be 
preciſely done, as“ I have written; the other indefinite, 
denoting a thing done indeterminately, as“ I wrote. 
. Beſides the three ſimple tenſes, others have been invent- 
ed called compound tenſes, expreſſing the relation of the 
ſimple ones to each other: the 1 ſt expreſſes the relation of 
the paſt to the preſent, and is called the preterimperfect 
_ teuſe, becauſe it does not mark the thing ſimply and pro- 
perly as done, but as imperfe &, and preſent with reſpect to 
another thing pait ; as, „I was at dinner when he entered.” 
The ſecond compound tenſe marks doubly the time paſt, 
and is herefore called the pluſquamperfect tenſe, as, I had 
dined.” The third compound tenſe denotes the future with 
regard to the paſt, as © I ſhall have dined.” Several tenſes, 
ar times, are denoted in Greek and Latin by particular in. 


flexions; in the Engliſh, French, and other modern languages; 


the auxiliary verbs, 20 be, and to have, are called in. 
ParTiEIPLES are Adjectives formed of Verbs, and are fo 
called as participating of ſome of the properties of verbs. 


They are of two kinds, active and paſſive; the active exprels 


the ſubject which makes the action of the verb, as reading, 


hearing ; and the paſſive expreſs the ſubject which receives 


the action of it, as read, heard. 


. Apverss., Moſt words ending in 5 are adverbs,- The | 


term literally ſignifies a word joined to a verb, to ſhew — 
. „ 0 when 
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There are many kinds of adverbs; as, of time, viz. to-day, 
to-morrow, yeflerday, not yet, now, Of pace ; as, here, there, 


A judicious uſe of particles conſtitute 


* 


1 


i when, or where, one is, does, or ſuffers; as, © the boy paints | 


neatly ;” the houſe ſtands there.” We alſo often find it 


joined to ee and ſometimes even to ſubſtantives, as, 
he is #uly king.” It is likewiſe ſometimes joined to 


another adverb, as © very dewoutly.” Adverbs, in our lan- 
uage, admit of no variation, except indeed ſome few, which 
ave the degrees of compariſon, as /con, ſooner, ſooneft. - 


above, below, within, where. Of num 


r; as, once, tæauice, 


thrice, ſeldom, rarely. Of order, as, /aftly, laſt of all, ſecondly, 


zhirdly. Of quantity; as, enough, ſufficient. Of affirming ; 


as, yea, yes, Of denying; as, zay, no, not. Of doubting ; 


as, perhaps, peradwenture. Of comparing; as, how, as, ſo, 

were, leſs, very. Of quality; of which ſort there is a great 

number ending in 9, as I Have already obſerved. 
ConJjuncT1ions expreſs a Relation or Dependence between 


Words and Phraſes, and are thus called, as ſerving to join or 


connect the parts or members of a diſcourſe; as, bat, and, 
only, inamuch as, for, becauſe, &c. Some conjunctions 


have their correſpondent conjunctions belonging to them; 


ſo that, in the ſubſequent member of the ſentence, the lat. 
ter anſwers to the former; as a/though ; yet, or nevertheleſs ; 


| <obether, or, cither ; or; enpreſing a compariſon of equality, | 


a white as ſnow.” - : 
Conjunctions and adverbs, as well as interj ections, as not 
being declined or conjugated, | are called particles, and 


- which ſerve rather to 3 the circumſtances and man- 


ners of other ideas and objects of the mind, than to repre- 
ſent any diſtinct objects of their.own. 6 8 


s cleameſs and bows. 
ty in writing. A man, to expreſs the dependence of his 


thoughts and reaſonings one upon another, muſt have words 


to ſhew what connexion, reſtriction, diſtinction, emphaſis, &c, 
he gives to each reſpective part of his diſcourſe. Gm. 

REPOSITIONS are Chiefly put before nouns and pronouns, 
to connect them with other words, and to ſhew their rela- 
tion to thoſe words. Such are, 70, on, by, for, & c. Of is much 


the ſame with from: made of wood; from wood: ſon of 
Edmund; that is, ſprung from Edmund. FO 


- InNTERJECT10Ns repreſent the Paſſions andEmotions of oy. 
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Soul; as, ab! alas! ob!. They are a kind of natural founds 
to expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker. The different paſe 
ſions have, for the moſt part, different interjections to ex- 
preſs them; as, that of grief, ab! alas! of joy, as, hey! 
rave! of attention, as, hab! hark! Kc. They are in moſt 
languages monoſyllables, as the chief part of expreſſion uſed 
with them proceeds from nature alone. 
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SYNTAX. 


SYNTAX, which is the proper 22 or joining of words 
together in ſentences, is in our language canfined to a few 
ſhort and eaſy rules. A ſentence is a thought expreſſed by 
two or more words, and is either ſimple or compound: a - 
ſimple ſentence is that which has only one verb finite in 

it; as God is jult.” By a verb finite is to be underſtood 
any verb not infinitively put, or that has not zo put before it; 

as to admire, to deceive, & . A compounded ſentence is, 
when two ſimple ſentences are joined together; as, God 
is good, and man is wicked.” Every ſentence conſiſts of a 
ſubſtantive and a verb, agreeing in number and perſon ; as, 
The maſter teacheth; children play.” There can be 
nothing ſaid in any ſentence without a verb; nor can there 
be any verb Ger deen a ſubſtantive or perſon; as © The 
maſter teacheth ; boys ſhould attend.” A verb in a ſentence 
_ denotes either the action or motion of the perſon, the agent 
or the thing moving; as, God ſaid, let their be light, and 
there was light:“ or, ſecondly, the paſlion of the ſubitantive 
or perſon, the patient; as, Truants are deſpiſed ;' dili- 
2 is praiſed :” or, thirdly, the exiſtence or being of the 
ubſtantive or perſon exiſting ; as, I am; men are.” And 
ſeeing there can be no action without an agent, nor paſſion 
without a patient, nor exiſtence without ſomething exiſting, 
it is not conſiſtent with a verb to be without a ſubſtantive or 
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Juvyntax, or conſtruction of words, may be divided into 
two kinds; viz. that which is natural and regular, and that 4 
which is cuſtomary or figurative. That may be ſtiled regu. 
lar which is according to the natural ſenſe and order of the 
words; and the cuſtomary or figurative is that which is 
uſed in the forms of ſpeech peculiar to ſeveral languages. 
I The conftruQtion of our ae is ſo eaſy, that gram · 
marians have thought it ſcarce worth while to give à regu- 
lar and ſyſtematic Syntax All that is neceſſary, therefore, 
to ſay further of it, may be "compriſed in the following 
words of Dr. Johnſon. N | 
“The eſtabliſhed practice of grammarians requires that - 
I ſhould treat of the Syntax; but our language has fo little 
inflexion, or variety of terminations, that its conſtruction 
neither requires nor admits many rules. The verb, as in 
other languages, agrees with the nomnative in number and 
| perſon, as © Thou flieft from good; „He runs to death“ 
Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. Of two ſub 
ſtantives the noun poſſeſſive is the genitive ; as, His Fa. 
ther's glory; The Sun's heat.“ Verbs tranſitive require 
an oblique caſe: He gave this to me; He took this 
from me; He ſays this of me; He came Sith me.. 
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\ Teaches and directs the pronunciation, and manner of re- 
hearſal; marks the accents, and diſtinguiſhes the long and 
ſhort ſyllables. The Engliſh Proſody turns chiefly on num 
bers and rhime; by numbers is meant a certain number of 
2 feet or ſyllables; by rhyme, a ſimilitude of ſound between 

= the laſt ſyllables of words. When every letter has its pro- 

per ſound, and every ſyllable its proper quantity, the pro- 

nunciation muſt be juſt By quantity I mean the meaſwie. 

and magnitude of the ſyllables, or that which determines 

| *- them to be called long or ſhort; or it is the meaſure of ume  _} 

- requiſite for the diſtinct pronunciation of a ſyllable. I his 


* 
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1 
ttity-is the object of Proſody; and it is a proper regard 
to this wlich diſtinguiſhes verſe from proſe. * 3 
An AccenT'is a character placed over a ſyllable, to ſhew 
it is to be pronounced in a higher or lower tone, and to re- 
gulate the inflexiqns of the voice in reading. It is, in its 
rimitive ſenſe, an affection of the voice, which gives each . | | 
yllable of the word its due pitch, with refpeQ to height 1 
or lowneſs. Of diſyllables, which are at once nouns and | 
verbs, the verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and - 1 
the noun on the former ſyllable; as, to deſcant, a diſcant ; © ' 14 
to cement, a cement ; to contract, a contract, This rule, how- | 
ever has exceptions. Though verbs ſeldom have their ae- 
Cegnt on the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyl- 
_  ltble;” as, deligli, perfume. Triſyllables ending in y, as entity, 

Ppeciſh, liberty, victory, ſubſidy, accent the firſt ſyllable; as do 
thoſe ending in re or /e, as legible, theatre; except diſciple, and 

ſome words which have a polition, as example, epiftle. Tri- 
ſyllables in ade commonly accent the firſt ſyllable, as p/enitude. 
Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, ending 
in ion, have the accent upon the antepenult, (that is, the laſt 
ſyllable but two) as ſalvation, perturbation, concattion ; and 
words ending in atour or ator, have it on the penult (or laſt 
yllable but one) as dedicätor. 

. PRoNUNC1ATION/is the manner of articulating or ſound- 
ing the words of a language, repreſented to the eye by or- 
thography. As we pronounce before we write, and only 

Write to expreſs what we. pronounce, the pronunciation 

mul be conſidered as the rule and model of orthography. 

___ - 1, BMPHASIS is a force, ſtreſs, or energy, in expreſſion, ; 
___"aftinn, &c. which performs the ſame office in ſentences as 
the accent does in words. Such is the neceflity of obſerving © 

 Proprietprot emphaſis. that the true meaning of words can- 
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* way of introduction to the LRT YERS, I ſhall juſt re- 
I mark, that, with reſpect to LET TEX WRI TIN, by 
which a conſiderable part of the commerce of human 
Rfe. is carried on, it is certainly a very neceſſary as well 
as liberal accompliſhment. The pen and the tongue are 
both interpreters of the mind; but the pen is the moſt 
Faithful, as having the advantage of premeditation, and is 
therefore not ſo apt to err. As the matter of a letter is 
the ſame as that of converſation, it ſhould not differ in 
the mode of expreſſion. The moſt plain and eaſy way of 
conveying our ſentiments is the beſt, as being the moſt 
natural; ſubjects of letters, however, being various, they 
require variety in expreſſion. If the ſubject be weighty and 
important, the language ought to be ſtrong and nervous; 
in things of a leſs weighty nature it ſhould be free and 
eaſy ; in conſolations it ſhould be kind and oMlixing ; in 


narratives, clear and diſtin ; in requeſts, in CX- 


Hortations, vigorous; in condolance, tender and ſympa- 
Ahetie. It ſhould, in ſhort, be accommodated to the par- 
Ticular nature of the ſubject upon which the letter is 
written. | Fe | | So OC 
F | LET - 


„ 

ASI ' LETTER I. _ 
43 7 Mrs, 3 her Son, on his going to the Univerſity: 
My Dean Son, 


_ YOU are now enteri ng on a fituation the more hazar. 
. dous, becauſe you are inſenſible of its dangers. I feel ay 


exultation of heart on the reflexion that you have hitherto” 


perſevered in the practice of the duties of life : but, re- 


member that you have yet been unaſſailed by temptations, 


and never been removed from the eye of a tender parent. 


The duties which have preſerved to you an happy ſerenity . 


of mind, will afford perhaps to your gay companions a 
ſubject on which they may diſplay their talents for ridi- 


. ule; I tremble when I conſider that you may be aſſault- 
ed by the deſtructive arguments of ſophiſtry, . expoſed to 
the fallacious allurements of pleaſure, and invited to 


plunge into the gulph of ſenſuality. 


O, my child do not forget, in the midi of a gay, li- 


centious world, that you have obligations which no hu- 


man power can ever cancel, and duties to fulfill from 


whieh you can never be diſengaged. 


; Your temper is lively, yet tender; you are natur ally 


friendly and unſuſpecting: beware left you be ſeduced 

to a miſapplication of intended at Never ſuffer 
your gaiety to betray you into licentiouſneſs, nor the ten- 
derneſs of your heart to deviate into a neglect of true ho- 


- Nour. Vice and imprudence are no-zece/ary attendants on 


youth, though too frequently its inſeparable companions, 
If you are aſſaulted by the ridicule of your gay acquain- 
tances for perſiſting in any laudable cuſtom, deſpiſe their 
contempt, and be only fearful of incurring yr own. If 
you would be ſecure 8 arrows of ealumny, be care- 
ful never to part wich the ſhield of innocence. Remem- 
ber you have a tender mother, who is anxiouſly folicitous 


for your improvement in goodneſs, and whoſe happineſs is 


dependent on the conduct of her children. Remember 
you have a ſiſter to whom you are infinitely dear.; and that 
your honour ought to be as pure and unblemiſhed as hex 
„ 0 i 
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virtue. But, above all, remember that there is an Omni- 
{cient Being, to whom you will be accountable for every 
deviation, whoſe difpleaſure — you to the everlaſt- 
ing puniſhments of guilt, or whole approbation crowns | 
you with the eternal rewards of obedience. EE 
Should you be betrayed into any action you condemn, 
endeavour rather to atone for the fault, than palliate or 
diſguiſe it. The regard I with you ſhould always feel for 
me, is incompatible with diſſimulation. I am no judge 
_ * Whoſe ſeverity would awe you into ſilence, but a friend 
— a parent, in whom you may repoſe an unreſerved con- 
dene. „„ l 
I hope you will purſue the manner of reading I have 
always recommended. , Never forget, what I have often 
repeated to you, that flow e is the quickeſt way to 
knowledge. A frequent peruſal of a few well choſen 
books will tend more to the improvement of your under- 
Randing than a multifarious reading of all the ſuperficial 
writers who have attempted to acquire literary * VER. 
I am not apprehenſive that you will think my advice 
ariſes from any other motive than a deſire of promoting 
r preſent and future happineſs. Be affured, my dear 
-1on, no heart can glow with more maternal-fondneſs than 


Vuoour ever affectionate Mother, - ' - 
2% y ; : a 7 ; S. —. 
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I Shopheeger en Ludgate-Hill, io another Shopheeper in the 
ns V ; TS 


| Borough, 5 
"Ws | : Rl Per Penny Pet. 
Friend M“, | SOD TER e Tk 


A a | FMT * 
_ SUCH is the generoſity of your diſpoſition, that I know 
I am under no neceflity of apologizing for omitting pay- 
OS | | 55 ment 
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(27 ) : 
ment of the Twenty Pounds on Tueſday, as promiſed. 
To-morrow I ſhall ſend you the caſh, half in notes, and 
half in dollars. I am ſure you muſt admire dollars, from the 
comfortable union of the Britiſb George with the Spaniſh 
Charles; for the former is enveloped ſo deep in the neck of 
the latter, as to be 7»/eparably united to him; and care has 
been taken to prevent a diſſolution of their union in the 
 melting-pots of refiners. s. 55 
Their Majeſties perſonal influence is ſuch, as to capti- 
vate all hearts, engage all affections, and effeQuate all 
purpoſes. Continually changing fituations, though iamuta- ; * 
table in themſelves, they occupy cheſts, trunks, bags, boxes, 
purſes, &c. Hy Fey : 
We read of leagues and treaties, and triple alliances, 
and quadruple alliances, and grand alliances ; but the al- 
liance of George and Charles 18 a firm Mineral Alliance, of 
the richeſt and moſt precious nature, and is preſerved as. 
Tigidly in the pocket of a chimney-{weeper, as in that of a 
Peer: and their Majeſties, paying no regard to opinions 
r diſtinctions, chin in republican pockets as ſoundly as 
In ariſtocratic: -an harmony refulting politically (we will 
fay) from an idea of. Counterfeit Kings; for there are coun- 
terfeits in all ranks and ſpheres of Tf —in Kings as well. 
as in Subjects: a truiſm well known to the "{/raelites of 


— 


| + I am. your's, &. Ly: 
LETTER IN, | 
: London Trader to a Country Shop-keepere : 
Faizup Brunr, 5 88 195 
15 YOU and I formerly traded together; and it will no 


be my fault if we do not trade together again. As the 
times alter, ſo faſhions alter. I have a nice aſſortment of 
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Spencer "Pantaloons, and Overalls, which you ſhall have rea- | 
ae 


as ready- ads articles; ; and as London faſhions 


are generally adopted in the ecuntry, [ have no doubt but 


you will Goon diſpoſe of them, 
As I omit no opportunity of getting an honeſt penny, I 


5 pope into a ſale the other day, and bought ſome muſ. 
$: 


they would be a pretty temptation for the farmers 
daughters who come to your market. You ſhall have them 
cy, and I will warrant them good. 


— 


IL am pon humble 1 | 
_ Daniel Deonright. 
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The "LETTER Iv. 0 
0 Fn 4 Buy under private Taiiny to bis F Father. 
Honovnzp Sa, | 5 % Aly 


| I Confider myſelf mack obliged t to you for the ow fa- ; 


- _ voursT have received: I hope that the progreſs I make in 


my ſtudies will be an agreeable return for them, Gratitude, 


affection, and a view of the advantages which will ariſe - 


from my education, all unite to make me ſenſible how 


much I ought to exceavour 4 to how myſelf, upon every oc- 


| Laden, | 


"Your mol dutiful | 
| a And obedient Son, . 
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1HOUOOH it is but a little time fince we parted from 
each other, yet I have already taken up my pen to write to 
you. You muſt not expect, however, in this, or in any of 
my future letters, that I ſhall ſay fine things to you, ſince I 
only intend to tell you true ones. My heart is too full to be 
regular, and too fincere to be ceremonious. I have chang= 
ed the manner, not the ſtyle, of my former converſations; *© 
and I write to you, as I uſed to talk to you, without form 
or art, Tell me then, with the ſame undifſembled ſincerity, 
what effect this abſence has upon your uſual chearfulneſs? 
For I will honeſtly confeſs, on my own part, that TI am too in- 
tereſted to wiſh a circumſtanee, fo little conſiſtent with my 
own repoſe, ſhould be. altogether reconcileable to your's. 
I have attempted, however, to purſue your advice, and 
divert myſelf by the ſubje& you recommend to my thoughts: 
but it is impoſſible, I perceive, to turn off the mind at once 
from an object which it has long dwelt upon with pleaſure. . 
My heart, like a poor bird which is hunted from her neſt, 
is ſtill. returning to ee of its affections, and after fome 
vain efforts to fly off, ſettles again where all its cares and all 
its tenderneſs are centered. Ade. 


To CLEORA. 
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1 85 A London Bookſeller to a Country Hatter. 
1 - SIR, * n 
©. THISis the third dne ef my writing to von,, 1 muſt 
once more deſire that we may fettle accounts. You have 


had a conſiderable. 111 of books for your family; and 
though the hats whic T have had of you ſor my own 58 


* 
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> * 
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10 of mankind, that you 


4 


mily are by no means ; equal i in number or mais; to is books, 
| ſtill as an honeſt man you ſhould not object to a balance of 


accounts, if it were only on the conſideration of the differ- 


ence between our trades, and the advantage which hat - 


making has over bookſelling: for the making of hats is not 


ſo precarious as the ſelling of books ; ; becauſe there muſt 
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F 6 (Re DRL IE; 8 of 1 . as un- 
der- marked, x to 7. If you ſend me forty pieces of cam- 
K „of the ſame. quality. with the thirty pieces ditto No. 
A. B. which I have had a Iready from you, I will take them at 
the ſame price which I mk you for the firſt ; and a month 
after delivery you may aw upon me for the ſh Which 
| ſhall be pai Py 8 ee eee ee 


PE Ol: N . humble Servant, 5 
IT, ETA D. M. 
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than appear in the world. Such perſons as you are fatal to 
the public tranquillity, and do miſchef without deſigning it. 
But. I- muſt own, when belles and beaux retire. to, count 
ſhades for the ſake of heavenly contemplation, the world wi 
be well reformed. The life of an Anchoret might be tole- 
rable, while the ferious hours are divided between HydePark 
andthe Opera; but a more diſtant retreat, in the full pride of 
your charms and youth, appears rather extraordinary; and 
yet perhaps your a ſenſe prefers ſuch a retreat, 
I T muſt own inch a retirement as difengages the mind from 
thoſe intereſts and paſſions, which mankind generally pur- 
| ſue, appears to me the moſt certain, way to happineſs. 
Quietly to withdraw from the crowd, and leave the gay and 


ambitious to divide the pleaſures of the world, muſt produce 
a perſect and unenvied repoſe, 
Remote from een the noiſe and hurry of 
tempotal purſuits, the Philoſopher ſeeks ſome calm retreat, 
ſome thought- creating grove; and there, diveſted of all im- 
pure ideas, lulls the rough paſſions to reſt. He views the im- 
menſe cabinet of curioſities of the Eternal Creator, and 
felicitates himſelf on being admitted to an enjoyment of the 
divine perfection: he receives warmth from the remoteſt 
ſun, and penetrates the very entrails of its revolving attend - 
ants. The gates of Heaven fly open, and diſcover to him 
the inconceivably glorious radiance of Divine Majeſty: hge 
pervades every fore of created ſubſtance, and comprehends 
* a ſeries of cauſes and effects by intuition ; his foul expands 
like an ethereal blaze, and eternal love unites it with heaven- 
ly ſpirits; | In ſolitude, the ſacred flame of devotion burns 
brighter, unagitated by the contaminating breath of evil 
ſpirits. Here the good man reflects with gratitude] on the 
many fayours ſhowered down er him from Heaven, which 
with animating hope he fixes his eye upon as his proper 
country, where there is fulneſs of joy for evermore. He 
finds kis virtue rewarded even in this world, by his conſciouſ- 
_ neſs of rectitude of conduct and integrity of morals; his mind 
is filled with complacency, his reſolutions are ſtrengthened, 
and his proſpects enlarged. The voice of reaſon, which 
was loſt amidſt the vociferations of diſcord and riot, is heard 
wWhiſpering in retirement. Here virtue, piety, contempla- 
tion, and knowledge, fix their abode, and live together in 
perfect peace. Adieu. e | | 
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F 
N BEING aff ſet up in | Bufi Wes I with you to rabphy' me 


h ſuch goods as I at preſent want. I have fent you an 
order as underwritten, and hope each article will be of good 
| quality, which will be an inducement for a further con - 
|  nexion, I have incloſed a Bill of Exchange for Sevent 
| Pounds on Meſſrs. Clarke, Peters, and Co. payable to you! 
| FelF or order, at twenty days fight: you will be ſo kind 
as to 1 accepted; and 1 if the goods ſhould amount to 
more that ſum, I ſhall, on receipt of your bilFof parcels, 

boo ou the remainder. ' I defire I may have the goods 
ried, and as cheap as Pn. 8 _ 
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4 1 KEcBIVED rs bs and have only jug to obſerve in te- 
| ſe that I think I ſhall agree to what you propoſe. Laſt 
| pat you had bills of lading with an invoice of what had been 

laden on your account in the ſhip Mary, bound for Ham- 

burgh. Iincloſed two bills of exchange: Pray let me know 
ifth ey have becn received and accepted, and credit oye 

| e urgent . My 


nos oe iv. Your humble ſervant, | 3 
r 5 Fl bg ous 5 A. Cole. 
( | LETTER xu. 
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Qurius % Lavinia. . 
'TO the humane and contemplative mind, the liberal and 
ſentimental heart, the feeling, pitying, compaſsionate breaſt, 
there is nothing more afflicting or ſhocking than the appear- 
ance of loathed vice and i»famy in the faireſt and (without 
thoſe deformities) the moſt pleaſing. part of creation. 
The daily-increafing number of avomen of pleaſure, as they © 
are generally ſtiled, who infeſt this metropolis, ie, I think, as. 
reat a public grievance as any extant. _. 
Though it be not in the power of the Legiſlature to lup- 
preſs entirely ſo offenſive a nuiſance, yet it might be ſo far | 
checked as at leaſt to obviate a public inſult to Heaven ; 
in the meridian day light. | h ET = 
The youth and beauty of ſome of theſs criminals, their 
lewdnefs and: infamy, the contempt of which they are the | 
' obje&ts, and the ill-treatment to which they are ſubject, muſt 
attract the commiſeration of every one who is not wholly | 
unimpreſſed with the feelings of humanity. 2 3 8 þ 
The miſery and wretchedneſs, which theſe women of : [ 
| 


pfleaſure labour under, no tongue can truly exprels, no mind 
can conceive, no-pencil can delineate. : 

A reforming confiable will look upon them without the | | 
leaſt emotion of pity, and, if they are money-leſs, will drag i 
them, only for being ſo, to a priſon. Te 4 | 

The brutal cruelty which theſe poor girls receive from | 
the hands of bucks, bloods, conſtables, and watchmen, entitles ng 
+ them certainly to the appellation of awomen of pleaſure! _ 

Ihe misfortunes of the vicious and abandoned, male or 
female, originate too frequenily from the want of a proper 
education in their earlier life, and the miſconception. of 
their parents. For we often find the natural good temper of 

a child deſtroyed by an abſurd compliance with its repeated 

different inclinations for different objects, gratifications, or 

purſuits ; and there is nothing ſo Jerrimental, nothing ſo fa- 
. tally pernicious to children, as giving them too great indul- 
- :Zence, * ; . | : 
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trade, obliges me to apply for your aſſiſtance of t 
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What we call « wing of children,” we may call 
Aken fondneſs is too gene- 


rally productive of the moſt unhappy effects. In proportion 


as a child is too much indulged, its attachment and regard 


to the parent gradually decreaſe, as the child gradually riſes 


to maturity; for a continuance of this miſtaken. indulgence 


ünſtils into its tender mind not à natural but interefled affec - 
But I hope, my Lavinia, you do not conclude from what 
I have here ſaid, that I would encourage parents to uſe ſeve- 
rity to their children; for this would occaſion equally bad 


effects; but there is a prudential, an happy medium to be ob- 
ſerved in the bringing them up. However, as I do not 
mean to write you. a treatiſe upon education, I ſhall only juſt 


obſerve, that I think it poſſible for a child to both ove and 
ear its. parents at the ſame moment, without receiving either 
any improper indulgencies or ſeverities. 5 


„ Dam Ke. 
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A Very unexpected demand that has been made upon me 

for money, which I was in hopes of keeping longer, in my 
ie balance 
of the account between us, or as mueh of it as you can ſpare. 


When I have an opportunity to inform you of the nature 


of this demand, and the neceſſity of my diſcharging. it, you 


will readily excuſe the freedom I now take with you: and 


As it is an affair of ſuch. conſequence to my family, I know | 
the friendſhip you bear me will induce you to ſerve me. 
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IT gives me much ſatisfaction that I have it in my power 
to anſwer your demand, and am able to ſerve a. man I fo 
much eſteem. The balance of the account is forty- two 


pounds, for which I have procured bank - notes, and ſhall ſend 
: them by the next mail, HAS MT "> 


Tam, SIR, ; | 


LETTER XV. 


VALERIUS % AMANDA? 

W often diſcover, in the great theatre of the world, certain 
fingular objects of the human ſpecies -whoſe originality at- 
tracts forcibly our attention ; and we frequently meet with 
ſuch in hiſtory: Democritus, we find, was continually laugh. 
ing at the follies of the world: Bias and Anaxagoras were 

2 5 ere Fg their carcleflneſsz and Diogenes dwelt in 
Soon after my arrival in London, a remarkable little old _ . = 
man, who uſed to paſs frequently under my window, en- 
gaged my particular notice; he had always a chearful couns 

- tenance, and had the appearance of a reduced gentleman t 

and one day, dreſt in a ſhabby ſuit of black, he ſtopt to ſpeak 

to a friend of mine Who was coming to pay me a morning 
viſit. | „ wg | 
_ Curioſity, you may be ſure, now induced me to make ſome. 

| enquiry about him. 1 ſound that he was both a gentleman 
= - Wy: a ſcholar ; that he had formerly lived in great aftiuence, 
ööͤoẽ ͤ a= EE. 
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__ "hen diſtreſs'd merit never approached his door without a 
certainty of relief; but that a ſeries of misfortunes had re- 
duced him to a ſtate of poverty : And yet (added my friend) 
ſo ſubmiſſive is he to the Divine Will, ſo eaſy, ſo calm, and 
e£ontented, that even a monach might envy him!!! 5 
I was ſo pleaſed with the greatneſs of the character, that I 
wiote to him, and received the following reply: Wo 


Kip Sin, Eo EP EDO? LNCS HAR 1 
EW +3, E - Wd Fader, 


1AM much obliged to you for your genteel and gene- 
rous epiſtle. There was a time when I ſtood in no neceſſity 
of receiving favours; but that time is no more. Providence, 
however, is my friend; and I feel myſelf more happy in 
poverty than I ever was ᷑ven in the midſt of my affluence, 
Troubles, inquietudes, and diſappointments, I have exchang- 
ed for retirement, contemplation, and philoſophy. It is now 
my fate to live in an humble garret ; but a clear conſcience 
in a garret is ſuperior to a guilty one in a palace. Rich in 
<ontentment, I am wealthier than eyen Eaſtern princes; and 
imagination, pluming her wings, illuſtrates my opulence. 
Sometimes I fancy my garret a ſacred relic of. one of the 
famous temples of antiquity : three old chairs which ſtand 
init, are the three Graces which ſtood behind the ſtatue of 
Minerva: my walls are adorned. with the richeſt tapeſtry; 
my cieling is a beautiful .canepy, and my flooring of the 
"pureſt clarzon-marble ; the bed on which Lreſt myſeif is em- 
bellifhed with pearls and jewels, and the cobwebs that hang 
about it are votive tablets; a dozen or two of old books are 
my Bibliotheca Palatina ; four favourite pictures are the four. 
veſtal virgins; and an old clock-cafe, that was my grand-. 
mother's, is the Palladium which was ſtolen from Troy. 


rue happineſs, Sir, is dependent wholly on che diſpoſition; 
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flowing from the pure ſpiing of virtuous contentment. 


85 tho I am your moſt obliged 


- 


e and obedient Servant, 


_ __  Thave ſinee been twice in company with the above phi- 
loſopher: he is extremely entertaining in converſation, and 
. „ ſubſiſts 


„ 


* 


195 

fubſiſts entirely by the humane contributions of a few friends, 

I have entered myſelf in the liſt of his contributors, and now 

recommend him to Amanda's bounty. | ; 

| | I remain, &c. 
© LETTERXV. 

hi | 5 An Elder Brother toal, burger. 
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Die Baorurn, | 
As you are now gone from home, and are arrived at years 
of ſome diſcretion, I think it neceſſary to put you in mind, 
that our childiſh affairs ought now to be entirely laid aſide, 
and inſtead of them, more ſerious thoughts, and things of great- 
er conſequence, ſhould take place; whereby we may add to 
the reputation of our family, and gain to ourſelves the good 
eſteem of being virtuous and diligent in life, which is of 
great value, and ought to. be ſtudied beyond any trifling as. 
muſements whatever; for it will be an ornament in youth, 
and a comfort in old age. _ - | We Gr > 
+ - You poſſeſs too much good-nature and ,good-ſenſe to be 

offended at my advice, eſpecially when I aſſure you, that I 
as ſincerely wiſh your happineſs and advancement in life as 

FO Wy owe.” > RELIES | 

Pray write as often as opportunity and leiſure will per- Þ 

mit, and be aſſured that a letter from you will always give,_ ... .. = 

great pleaſure to your friends here, but to none more tan 
| 57 | EL EE. RI LIES. 3 


by 25 


-- Your affectionate Brother, 
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MIX Doan Suran, 


n and happineſs are inſeparable ; 


but by virtue, and ſcarce ever - 


BE aſſured that perfeRtic 
that you can never be * | 
nunhappy but by ill conduct. Anxiety always follows the 
- loſs of innocence ; but virtue is ever. attended with an in- / 

ward ſatisfaction that is a conſtant ſpring of felicity to all 

its votaries. . I am ſure you do not, like Sowa e women, 
think, that by practiſing this virtue, you diſcharge all the du- 


ties of ſociety, and have a right to neglect the .reſt : no, 


my dear, 42 think rather that it is a virtue which regards 
only yourſelf, and loſes its greateſt luſtre if it be not attended 
with the other virtues. Chaſtity has ever been eſteemed ſo 
inſeparably neceſſary to the female character, that every civi- 

lized people in the world have guarded it with the utmoſt 
care. | „„ tn ; T : 7 8 2 55 * . 2 125 ; > 
_ Your own ſentiments, my dear, upon this ſubject, given 

- in your laſt well-written and elegant letter, are highly 


pleaſing to 3 . 
e . Your affectionate Mother, 
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HOW deceitful are men ! how falſe, how perfid ious! 
Nouriſhed with malice from their infancy,; their greateſt 
pleaſure conſiſts in ridiculing and perſecuting virtue, and in 
infalting the virtuous, Virtue! amiable virtue! ſuch ſurely 
ought not to be thy lot. Happy times! when men, inhabit. 
ing the woods, fed on the acorns, which bountiful nature 
produced in abundance without culture, From the 3 t 
„ „ „„ 


(29) 


they began to build cities, and to unite in ſociety, vices, the 
baſeſt and moſt infamous, have taken up their abode among: 
them. Sincerity, integrity, honeſty, are baniſhed for ever 
from the earth : Perjury, deceit, hypocriſy, and all tbe other 
vices, have eſtabliſhed themſelves, as it were, upon a throne, - 
and receive the incenſe of mortals. Monſtrous divinities! 
adored by monſters; I deſpiſe your altars, and the incenſe of 

| your fooliſh adorers, Honeſty, integrity, ſincerity, ſhall al- 
ways be my Gods upon earth: To them I will crifice ; and 
if I be an idolater, I glory in my idolatry. 3 
Thus, my dear friend, into your boſom do I pour out my- 
| heart, You are not my enemy; your heart is too tender. 


Pity, the firſt of all the ſocial virtues, tender pity, is natural 


to you: You can compaſſionate an unhappy man, who hath 
fallen a victim to the knavery of the wicked: They have 
leagued againſt me; they have attacked me with more than 
common fury. Every one hath. ſhot his bolt at me. The 
firſt flaſh appeared in the heart of my ungrateful eountry ; 
the thunder burſt in France; the lightning reached as far as 
England. What has been the conſequence of all this com- 
buſtion? a ſmoke which my. patience hath diſſipated. The 
three-fold braſs of Horace hath defended me againſt all the 
ſtrokes, which muſt otherwiſe have overwhelmed, me. The 
ſtruggle has coſt me ſome ſighs in ſecret ; but my heart was 
never dejected. Let malice once more break looſe againſt 


me with unbridled fury; let her diſcharge upon me her 


keeneſt and moſt envenomed arrows; I ſhall only be the more 
impregnable. Weak efforts of a malice-ſti!l more weak; 
they will ſtrike againſt a rock, and rebound upon the heads 
of their authors. %%% ↄ fit” 

I enjoy myſelf, and I deſpiſe the reſt of mankind. Lodg- 
ed in a narrow corner of this vaſt heap of duſt and dirt, I 
- quietly taſte the fruits of my philoſophy in the midſt ofa hur- 
ricane of inconſtancy and deceit. Here IJ wait death with 
indifference; and I enjoy life with the ſame indifference. 


Nor is there any perſon upon earth but yourfelf, to whom - ' 


my heart retains the leaſt degree of tenderneſs. Adieu, Sir: 
accept my moſt humble reſpectas. J. J. Rouſſeau. 
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- LETTER xVnI. 
A Danghter obo . 


Dea Norns, 


THE weather i 15 piercin; 8 l 41 beit 10d ” are bed- 
| FF. and the, and Robin, and Thomas, are all ſo 5 4 
to me, that I. can ſcarce, fa Which is the kindeſt. 
miſtreſs is a mighty A . natured gentlewoman ; but = 
| maſter is rather peeviſh: they are very rich, and have a large 
houſe in r but are very kellom there, which I am very 
lad of, becauſe I have heard ſo much of the wickednels of | 
Uh place, that I have no. with to go there. 
My miſtrefs takes great notice of me, and talks 1 me 
very kindly. She fays 1 ama very. pretty girl, but that my 
beauty is of no Worth without goodneſs, She takes me to 


+ church wich her; and we haye private prayers in the fami- 


ly every night, 

As to *fellow ſervants, they are very kind andobligi ing. 
It is thought that Betty, who is as merry as the day is Jong, 
is to be married to Robin. Our coachman, Thomas, f is a 

good - naturèd ſoul: one can fee by his eyes, that it does his 
eart good whenever he can do a ind thing Tor iy Ws 
Thus happily fituated is, | 


Your vr de donate 1 
s e eee Am Sutton 
LETTER xXx. 
'T he Motbe?'s OR 
My Dran cup, 8 


I AM happy to hear you are eſo contfintably kate ant | 
particularly that-you have fo good a miſtreſs, to whoſe kind 
_ 'advice I beg you to pay great attention, She is perfectix 
right in her obſervation that beauty is of no worth without 
goodneſs. | 
Do you remember the gentleman that was at our houſe 
oft ſummer, and his PO 18 with a nn flower nk 
2 | I thin 


; [m4 
Ithink it was either a pink or a roſe. Do you recolle& his 
remarking upon its beauty, and hoy ſoon it would fade? I 
know not whether you underſtood him or not; but I could 
_ plainly ſee that he meant it as a leſſon for you. Now a 
year is to beauty; what a day was to that flower: who there- 
fore would value themſelves much on the poſſeſſion of a 
- thing which they are ſure to loſe in fo ſhort a time?: 
Fou have not yet been acquainted-long enough with your 
fellow ſervants to know their hearts; but I hope they may 
be as good as you ſuppoſe them. With regard to the coach 
man, be a little upon the reſerve ; I flatter myſelf you have 
good ſenſe enough tò underſtand me. Though you are a 
\ » ſervant yourſelf, you may, by prudence, be one day as 
great, rich and teſpectable as the miſtreſs whom you have 
the honour to ſerve. Virtue, added to your beauty, may 
recommend you to the efteem of ſome wealthy and honour- 
able man. A fine woman, ke other fine things in nature, 
has her proper point 'of view, from which fhe may be ſeen 
to moſt advantage. To fix this point, requires judgment; 
and that judgment I hope to ſee ever governing the mind of 
| I am your affectionate mother, 1 
| REES 4 6 Mary Sutton. 


 ILLEIER XX. - 
An Apprentice to his Friends, 


HonobnzD FaTHER and Morkzx, 


IT is with pleaſure I inform you that by your good care 1 
am well ſettled, and cannot but in duty return you my hearty 
thanks, in grateful acknowledgment of your affection for me. 
I will endeavour to ge through my buſineſs chearfully ; and 
having begun well, I hope I ſhall perſevere to do ſo to the 
end; that I may be a comfort to you hereafter, and in ſome 
meaſure make a return for your Tove and kindneſs to 


8 Your gutiful and obedient Son. 
LETTER xxl 


1 
Po” 5 An Aunt to her Niece. 
Mr Dax Nixcs.. | | 
© I Received your - agreeable letter; in which you ſpeak 
much of the finery of the ladies you was in company with; 
and you obſerve that your own dreſs was the plaineſt of any. 
Lam very glad to hear it. Always, my dear, let the chief 
Dart of yur finery, be modeſty ;| it has great advantages; it 
is the ſupplement of beauty. When a girl ceaſes to be 
Chaſte, ſhe loſes the moſt powerful charm of nature. Every 
ipecics of indelicacy in converſation is-diſguſting to women 
= The difloluteneſs of ſome mens diſpoſitions is pleaſed with 
a kind of wit called. double entendre; and yet with this ſame 
wit they are diſguſted, when it proceeds from the lips of 
women, or when women ſeem to hear it without pain and 
contempt. Virgin purity is of that delicate nature, that: it 
© cannot hear certain things without. contamination. No 
man, but a brute, or a fool, will inſult a woman with conver- 
ſation which he perceives to give her pain ; nor indeed will 
he dare to do it, if ſhe reſents the injury with a becoming 
ſpirit. There is a dignity in conſcious virtue which is able 
ts awe the moſt ſhameleſs and abandoned of men. This 
dignity, I flatter myſelf, is poſſeſſed amply by her who re- 
ecives in theſe lines the tender wiſhes and bleſſing of 


Her affectionate Aunt, 


i LEI TER XXII. 5 
Mr Dear Miss Nancy, £ 


IT THINK it neceſſary to inform you that you muſt eicher 
pull out your eyes, or I muſt pull out mine; either you 
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muſt not be beautiful, or I muſt be blind. Yet though my 
paſſion is as violent perhaps as any man's, you muſt not expe: 
that I ſhall either hang or drown. I ſhould betray great want 
of ſenſe, and little knowledge of your merit, to be willing to 
leave the world while you are in it. To deal ſincerely 
with you, I chooſe the happineſs of living with you, before 
the glory of dying for you: beſides, I have that good opi- 
nion of .your ſenſe, to believe you prefer the living lover to 
the dead one; the lips' that are warm, to the lips that are 
cold. If I muſt die, pray kill me with kindneſs, not with 
, - cruelty : let me rather expire on your boſom, than at your 
feet. If you are tenderly diſpoſed to give me a death of this 
kind, I am prepared to meet it any where. 1 


Adieu. 
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IAN juft returned from a vifit. to Mr. and Mrs. 
who have been lately married. Fhey married rather fot 
dent reaſons: one had ne fortune; the other had no 
beauty. The man likes his wife well enough, but has no 
ardor; he looks at her with the pride of a man in poſſeſſion 
of an expenſive piece of furniture, Whieh he takes a pleaſure 
in calling his, and yet makes it ſubſervient to mo real pur- 
poſes either of utility or enjoyment: and ſhe appears a per- 
fe icicle, cold, umnterefting, unloving: | 
A few mornings fince, at breakfaſt © Lord,” fays ſhe, ** this 
is odd-tafted tea.” * Do you think fo?” ſaid he“ perhaps 

ur mouth is out of taſte.” It js quite muſty,” added ſhe. 
Vou mean it is muſty,” quoth he, © for it is a perfume as to 
ſmell” It ftinks,” faid ne. It is as ſweet as a nut,” 
cried. Re. Don't provoke. me,” ſaid the wife. © Don't 
ir,” ſaid ſhe; * take that for your pains,” (tolling the tea · eup 
obs ö 1 n 8 in 


3 
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In his face.) 60 Here's tit for tat, ſaid he, (throwing the 

cream · pot at her head.) . can be as ſpiteful as you,” fays 

ſhe, (and ſlap goes a ſaucer) We'll ſee that,” cried he. (and 

down goes the table.) And they would have actually pro- 

ceeded to blows, had not I interfered. -T was only with 

- then 1225 Sar and was very glad to Set away. . 375 > 
A 3 | 


5 lam your's ſincerely, ih 
£74/5%. cy pee Rag OQE 54 a 8. as Prive, | i 


5 LETTER XXIV. 
1 * Exarps #o Paulina. 


| YOU aſk me, in what conſiſts Fs" ? I anſwer, that 
we judge of happineſs too much by appearance; we ſuppoſe 
it to be where it is ſeldom found; we ſeek it even where 
it cannot be. To ſearch for it, without knowing in what it 
conſiſts, is to expoſe ourſelves. In the uneaſineſs which the 
deſire of being happy keeps us, we chooſe rather tg, deceive 
"ourſelves in purſuing it, than to remain in inaction; and 
having departed from the plaee in Which we might wle! Us 
we know not how to geturn moge toit. 

The ſource of happineſs is not entirely either! in the object 
Fe ip or in the heart which poſſeſſes it, but in the con- 
nection between one and the other: and as all objects are 
not proper to produce feligary 30 0 all en oh ngerü ane 
not proper to feel it. * 5 15 111890 15 

The moſt noble 58 we can e 10 8 is to 
e. to govern, ourſelves; to accuſtom our paſſions to 
ohedience, and reduce our deſires to rule. If happineſs be 
kxeally poſſeſſed by the wiſe, it is becauſe they: Are erte re 
from, wham fortune can take the leaſt: .. 

An Italian eccleſialtic ſtruggled; through, F Taken 45 xoubles,- 
without ever repining. A friend of his begged he would. 
communicate to him the ſecre of being ſo eh under; diffi- 
3 ce — ſeeret co. ſaid the former, in making 
a richt uſe of. Fuſe eyes. The other deſired an e | 
OW 5 Cm 


1 
In whatever ſtate Lam, ſaid the ecclefiaſtic, “ I firſt look 
up to Heaven, and conſider that my principal buſineſs here 
is to get there: I then look down upon the earth, and call 
to mind how ſmall a ſpace I ſhall occupy in it when I am in- 
terred : and I then look abroad in the world, and obſerve 
_ multitudes. there are who are more unhappy than my- 

Elko 7750 + W's 5 OED 

+ I need ſay no more, my Paulina, upon the ſubjeQ, ſince 
penetration is your ſcience ; and, ingenuity in turning it to 
Advantage, your talent, | | 

Eg is N Pn I am, &c. 
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| LETTER XXV. 


Anacuarss 7 MiszII vs. 
 Woreceflerfbire, 


T AM now in the county in which I was born; and J na- 
_ turally prefer a reſidence in my native fields, to all others; 
not becauſe they are more beautiful, but becauſe I 
was there brought up. The ſpot on which we 
vos our earlieſt days poſſeſſes a ſecret charm, an inexpreſ- 
ible enchantment, ſuperior to any other enjoyment the world 
affords, and the loſs of which no other country can compen- 
ſate; the ſpot where the gambols of my infant days were 
played ; thoſe happy days which 'paſſed without inquietude 
or cares, The finding of a bird's neſt then filled my boſom 
with the higheſt joy. What delight have I felt from the 
careſſes of a partridge, in making it peck at me, in feeling 
its little heart beat againſt my hand ! Happy he who returns 
to the place of his firſt attachment! that place where he 
fondly fixed his love on all around him; where every object 
appeared amiable to his eyes; the fertile fields in which 
he uſed to run and exerciſe himſelf; the orchard which he 
.  yied; to pier „% | | 
Theſe delightful ſentiments engrave- indelibly on our 
hearts the remembrance of our infancy, of thole happy times 
which we paſſed with ſo much pleaſute in the charming 


ſolitudes of our native countr7. Every 


r 
* > 


— 
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| T0 3 
Every idverfity of life is: much more cafily-overeome- in 
folitade-than in the world; provided the ſoul will nobly bend 
its flight towards a different object. When a man thinks. 
that he has no reſources but in deſ pair or death, he deceives 
Himſelf; for deſpair is no reſource. Let him retire to his 
ſtudy, and chere ſerioully trace out the conſequences of ſome 
ſettled truth, and his tears will no longer fall, the weight of 
His misfortunes will grow light, and the pangs of ſorrow: fx 
%%% TTT cr a etnh 
The calm of rural life inſpires a ſoft and tranquil diſ- 
poſition, which, while it renders the noiſy pleaſures of the 
world infipid, enables us to taſte the charms of retirement 
with increafed delight, 
The heart feels no repoſe in the higheſt happineſs on earth, 
exrept in ſolitude : but this term muſt not be conſtrued into 


bl 


indolence and ſloth. The tranſition from pain to pleaſure, 


from the reſtraints of buſineſs to the freedom of philoſophy, 
is true repoſe. Leiſure is not a ſtate of mental torpidity, but 
of thought and action; when one employment is immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by another; for in ſolitude it is the heart 
that finds repoſe in the exerciſe of the mind. Hadi pas, 
He who ſeeks for a ſituation exempt from all inquietude, 
follows a chimera. To enjoy life, repoſe muſt be ſought not 
as an end, but only as a means of reſtoring loſt activity. 
Such employments therefore as are beſt ſuited to the extent 
and nature of the capacity muſt be preferred, and not thoſe 
which promiſe compenſation without labour, and enjoyment 
without pan: VV 
I To this end it is neceſſary to cultivate a fondneſs for acti- 
vity, and to force exertion until the deſire of employment 
becomes habitual. A regular employment is, in my opinion, 
the ſureſt and moſt efficacious antidote to that lallitude, 
acerbity, and dejection, which wounded ſpirits and nervous 
affections are apt to produce. 5 „ 


. There, is no perſon who may not, by quietly traverſing 
the fields with his gun, and without running after . poetic: 
images, learn to feel how much the great ſcene of nature will 

affect the heart, eſpecially, when aſſiſted by the powers of 
imagination. The fight of\an agreeable landſcape, the vari- 
ous points of view whuch ſpacious plains afford, the freſhneſs 
, of rhe zephyrs, the beauty of the ſky, and the appetite a | 


— 
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dl long chace procures, will give feelings of health, and make 
The privation of every object 
that can recal the idea of dependence, accompanied by do- 


every ſtep ſeem too ſhort. 


meſtie comfort, healthful exerciſe, and uſeful occupations, 
will add vigour to thought, give warmth to imagination, 
preſent the moſt agreeable and ſmiling images to the mind, 


and inebriate the heart with delicious ſenſations. Aman 


with a fine imagination would be more happy in a dark pri- 
ſon, than, without imagination, amidſt the moſt magnificent 


ſcenery. But even to à mind deprived of this happy faculty, 


the rich harveſt of rural life will alone perform miracles upon 
the heart. . 1 


* 


To acquire durable pleaſures and true felicity, it is neceſſary 


to look with an eye of pity on ſuch as are agitating their 


minds and tormenting their hearts in ſplendid miſeries and 
childiſh converſations. Thoſe who have no knowledge of 
their own hearts, who have no habits of reflection, who have 


not perſevered in virtue, nor are able to liſten to the voice of 
_ reaſon, have nothing to hope from ſolitude : their joys axe all 
annihilated, when the blood has loſt its warmth and the ſenſes 
their force; the moſt trifling inconvenience, the leaft reverſe 
of fortune fills them with the deepeſt diſtreſs; their hearts 
beat to the terrors of an alarmed imagination, and their minds 
fall under the tortures of unwarranted deſpair. 

The rich proprietary loves to amuſe himſelf in a contem- 


plation of his wealth, the volupturay in his entertainments, 


the man of the world with his friends and aſſemblies; but the 


truly good man finds his pleaſure in the ſcrupulous diſcharge 


of the auguſt duties of life. He fees a new ſun ſhining 
before him; thinks himſelf ſurrounded by a more pure and 
lively ſplendour ; every object is embelliſhed, and he gaily 
purſues his reer. ET ew oh 
Liberty, : leiſure, a quiet conſcience, and a retirement 
from the world, are the ſureſt and moſt infallible means to 
arrive at virtue. Under ſuch circumſtances, it is not neceſ- 
ſary to reſlrain the paſsions merely to prevent them from dif. 
turbing the public order, or to.abate the fervour of imagina- 
tion; for in our review of things we willingly leave them as 

they are, becauſe we have learned to laugh at their abſur- 
dity. Domeſtic life is no longer, as in the gay world, a ſcene 
of langeur and diſguſt; the w_ of battle to every baſe and 


bratal 
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brutal pafsion: the dwelling of envy, vexation, and' ill- 
humour. Peace and happineſs inhabit thoſe boſoms that 
renounce the poiſonous ſprings of pleaſure ;_ and the mind is 
thereby rendered capable.of communicating its pureſt joys 


to all around. He whe ſhuns the contaminated circles of - 


the vicious; who flies from the inſolent looks of proud ſtupi- 
dity, and the arrogance of ſucceſsful villainy; who beholds 
the void which all the idle entertainments and vain preten- 

ſions of public life leave within the breaſl, is never diſcon- 
tented or diſturbed at home. ö 


There is not a villain in exiſtenee whoſe mind does not 


ſilently acknowledge that virtue is the corner-ſtone of all 


felicity in the world, as well as in ſolitude. Vice however, 
is continually ſpreading her ſilken nets to enſnare multitudes 


of every rank and every ſtation. To watch all the ſeductive 


inclinations of the heart, not only when · they are preſent, 
but while they yet lie dormant in the breaſt, to vanquiſh 


every deſire by employing the mind in the purſuit of nobler 


pleaſures, has ever been conſidered the greateſt conqueſt 


which the ſoul is capable of gaining over the world and itfelf; 


and inward peace has ever been the price of this victory. 
Happy 1s the man who carries with: him into retirement 


this inward peace of mind, and there preſerves it unaltered. 


Of what ſervice would it be to leave the town, and ſeek the 


_ calmneſs and tranquility ofretirement, if miſanthropy ſtill 
lurks within the heart, and there continue our ſacrifices to 


this fatal paſsion? Divine contentment, a calm and open 
countenance, will, under ſuch circumſtances, be as ſeldom 
found in the flower-enamelled meadows, as in the deepeſt 

night of ſolitude, or in the ſilent ſhades of obſcure cells. To 


purify and protect the heart, is the firſt and laſt duty which 
we have to. periorm in retirement: this taſk once accome * 


pliſhed, our happineſs is ſecure; for we have then learned 
the value of the tranquility, the leiſure, and the liberty we 
enjoy. | 


To a man diſpoſed to activity, the only qualities, for which 
there can be any occaſion in ſolitude, are liberty and leiſure. - 


The inſtant he finds himſelf alone, all the faculties of his 
foul are ſet in motion. Give him liberty and leiſure, and he 


will ſoar incomparably higher than if he had continued to drag 


en a laviſh and oppreſſed. life, 


The 


Lo 
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The influence of the mind upon the body is a truth highly 
uſeful and conſolatory to thoſe who are ſubje& to conſtitu- 
tional complaints. Supported by this idea, reaſon is never 
entirely ſubdued; religion maintains its empire in the breaſt; 
and the lamentable truth, that men of the fineſt ſenſibilities 


and molt cultivated underſtandings frequently poſleſs leſs 


fortitude under afflictions than the moſt vulgar of mankind, 
remains unknown. Ft fg 

Enlightened minds who are capable of correctly diſtin- 
guſhing beauties from defects, whoſe boſoms feel pleaſure 
from the works of genius, and pain from dulneſs and depravity, 
rehgn themſelves to a tranquil intercourfe with the illuſtrious 


ſages of antiquity, and with thoſe writers who have dif- 


tinguiſhed and adorned the middle ayes oi the preſent ume. 
In ſuch a ſociety we diſcover the powers of contributing. 
to the perfection of our nature, and experience the molt 


agreeable ſenſations of exiſtence 2 we congratulate ourſelves 


on the poſſeſsion of mental powers; and feel, that with fuch 
characters we exert our faculties not only to the advantage 
of ourſelves, to the pleaſure of our friends, byt perhaps alſo to 
the happineſs of congenial minds to whom we are yet un- 


known; for, in every age, the pen of truth. will pleaſe the 


eye of genius and the heart of virtue. > 

If the misfortunes of thoſe we love have rendereck us un- 
happy; if a ſympathiſing tenderneſs deſtroys all pleaſure, and 
deprives us even of ability to practiſe the virtues which we 
feel; if we have long but vainly ſtruggled to deliver the heart 
from theſe cruel ſufferings, ſolitude is the only refuge. But 
oh! may the Beauty: who accompanies our retreat be an 
angel of virtue, and in our deſeent to the vale cf death con- 


duct and fupport us by her wiſdom in a noble and ſublime - | 


tranquility, Adieu. [if „ 
N LETTER XXVI. 
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, Efg. to the Right Hon, Lor 


| Florence. 


My Lokp, 8 


| SUCH is my regard for your Lordſhip, that it follows you 


as far as Florence, and would go much farther if neceſſary; 
| 2 | EE. 
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Hant, for we went the very ſame road, and I lay in Dort and 


before. I preſume you have by this time wean d your af- 
fections from England for a while. I know your Lordſhip's 


8 reputation is precious to you, as it ſhould be to every noble 


mind. You are now in Italy, the darling of nature, the 


nurſe of policy, the theatre of virtue. Your brother com- 


plains that he has not heard from you a conſiderable time. 
At the time you write to him, a few lines to the perſon now 
addrefling you, will be conſidered one of the greateſt marks 


Moſt devoted Servant, 
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the ſame bodies they repreſent; the one by repercuſſion of 


letters to me from time to time repreſent you in a more 
lively manner than either the eecho or mirror can do, for 


ward man; they ſet forth the motions of your ſoul, with the 
Arength of your imagination; for as I know your exterior 
Pn by your lineaments, ſo I know you as well inward! 


yourſelf ; inſomuch, that I believe, if the interior man with. 
in you were as viſible as the outward, you would draw all 
the world after you; or if your admirable thoughts, and 
the words of your letters were eccho'd in any place, where 
they might rebound and be made audible, they are compoſed 
of ſuch ſweet and charming Rrains- of ingenuity and elo- 

TE | | gquence 


_ efhonour that can poſſibly be conferred on your Lordſhip's 


found, the other by reflection of fight; your moſt ingenious ' 


they repreſent the better and nobler part of you, viz. the in - 


y your lines, and by thoſe lively expreſſions you give of 


it would aſcend even the Alps or Apennines after you. I am - 
z- - > ſorry 1 had not the happineſs to meet you in Holland or Bra- 


Antwerp, in the ſame lodgings you had lain in a fortnight 


THE ecoho wants but a face, and the looking-glaſs a 
voice, ito make them both living creatures, and to become 


— 
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quence, that all the nymphs of the woods and valleys, the 
Driades, yea, the graces and muſes, would be there ; nay, 
Apollo himſelf would dwell longer with his rays, and make 
- them reverberate more ſtrongly, than either upon Pindus, or 

Parnaſles, or Rhodes. Though my letters to you come 
far ſhort of your's, yet are they the true ideas of my mind, 
and of a real and imbred affection I bear you. Belides my 
letters, I could wiſh there were a cryſtal caſement in my 
breaſt, through which you might behold the motions of my 


heart. Then ſhould you clearly ſee, without any deception of 
fight, how truly I am, and how entirely _ 


Your's, J. H. 


LETTER XXVII. 
| 2525, Ex. at Venice, to Rich, 4—. Efq. in London. 


DAR Sin, 


I HAVE juſt immerged from a deep fit of melancholy. 
Saturn had caſt his black influence over all my intellectuals; 
me thought I felt my heart as a lamp of dough, and heavy 
as lead within my breaſt; when a letter of your's was 
fortunately brought me, which preſently begot new 
ſpirits within me, and made ſuch ſtrong impreſsions upon 
my intellectuals, that it turn'd and transform'd me into ano- 
ther man: I have read of a Duke of Milan and others, who 
were poiſon'd by reading of a letter; but your's produced 
contrary effects in me; it became an-antidote, or rather a ſo- 


vereign cordial to me, more operative than Bezar, of more 


* 2 > N 


virtue than gold, or the elixir of Amber, ſor it wrought a 
ſudden cure upon me: that fluent and rare mixture of wit 
and friendſhip which I found up and down therein, were 
the ingredients of this cordial: they were as ſo many choice 
flowers ſtrewed here and there, which caft. forth ſuch an 
odoriferous ſcent, that they revivd all my ſenſes, and diſ- 
3 mot thoſe dull fumes which had formerly over clouded my 
rain: ſuch was the operation of your mo ingenious and 
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affectionate letter; ſuch was che happineſs it gave me. If 


your letter had fuch effect, what would your perſon have 


done ? and did you know all, you would wiſh yourſelf here 
awhile. - Had you an idea of the grandeur.of this city, you 
would relinquiſh your Royal Exchange for the Rialto, and 


- your Vauxhall Gardens for St. Mark's Place, F arewel | , 


” | Your 4 moſt fincerely, 

© LETTER xXx. 
 Monfieur Balzac tn Cardinal de Richeliew. 
| Mr-Lozp, A 


THE letter you have done me the honour to write to me, 
in which you expreſs yourſelf in favour of my works, has 


done me as much credit, as if the public had erected a thou · 


ſand ſtatues to me, and I had been aſſured from ſome inſal- 
lible authority, that my writings deſerved commendation, 
To be praifed by the man, whom our age oppoſes to all 
antiquity, and whom Heaven ſafely truſts with the govern - 
ment of this ſublunary world, is a happineſs which I could 
not have wiſhed, without preſumption; ſo that-I can ſcarce 
reſolve myſelf as yet, whether it is a reality, or only an illu- 
lion of my fancy. But if it be true, that my eyes don't de- 
ceive me; and if it be likewiſe true, that you have paſs'd your 


Judgment in my favour; you, who have been choſen by all 
France, to carry her petitions and prayers to the king, and by 


the king, to carry his diſpatches,and orders to his armies and 
cities; I muſt own to you, my Lord, that you have over paid 
me before-hand for all the ſervices I ſhall ever be capable of 
doing you; and I ſhould be the moſt ungrateful creature up. 
on the earth, if after I have receiv'd ſo diſtinguiſhing a favour, 
I ſh6uld pretend to complain of my fortune. And indeed, 
ſince the preferments and honours of this world are, generally 


| ſpeaking, either the inheritance of folly, or the recompence of 


vice; 


ks 


- vice; and virtue is forced to content itſelf with bare eſteem 
and airy praiſes, ought I not to think myſelf fully rewarded ; 
I, who have received from your goodneſs, that which our 
greateſt generals, when they come home attended with con- 
queſts, can hardly hope for? In ſhort, when I have every 
thing, which your eminency might expe& for your great 
and immortal actions, if there were another Cardinal de 
Richelieu to reward you for them. But, my Lord, this laſt is 
a happineſs, which will always be wanting to your glory: 
ſo after you have appeaſed the fury of an enraged multitude, 
by your ſingle preſence ; after you have perſuaded the Euro- 
pean world, by the force of your arguments, to carry their 
arms to the holy land, and deliver from ſervitude that country, 
which had the honour to behold our Saviour's cradle: after 
you have brought over to the church an entire body of peo- 
ple, as well by the authority of your example, as that of 
your doctrine; who is it that can pay to your merits that 
incenſe, as they deſerve? Or where can you find any one 
to relate the miracles of your life, as I have done, to en- 
courage my poor ſtudies, and ſmall performances? This 
ives me a ſatisfaction which I cannot conceal; and my joy 
s too juſt to be ſecret. ' Is it poſſihle, that fo great a genius, 
to which heaven has . preſcribed no bounds, and which 
was ordained from its very youth, to perſuade kings, 
to inſtru&t ambaſſadors, and teach the ſtateſmen of our 
ſucceeding reigns? Is it poſſible, I ſay, that ſo great a 
genius ſhould have an eſteem for me? in whoſe eſteem his 
very enemies agree; and who, where he is pleaſed to be- 
ſow his approbation, effaces all diverſity of opinions. Since 
ou have been pleaſed to declare yourſelf in my favour, I 
am not at all concerned at what others may think of me. 
Whatever enemies the reputation you have beſtowed upon 
me, has created me; yet when I conſider who you are, and 
what an influence you have upon all who know you, I am 
perfectly ſatisfied and happy. | 1 


I am, my Lord, EE Oh | 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
| And moſt obedient Servant, 
„ M 1%: 13-6 R. 
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EnGEN1Us % LEONTES, + 
FOR the account which you have fo obligingly given 
me of the happineſs of Sylvia and Clytander, I efteem myſelf 
much in your debt. I had always a peculiar regard for 
yivia, and am happy to find ſhe has made choice of a man 
adequate to her merit EI orcas . 
Her friends, I remember, were once much inclined to ſend 
her to London; but I oppoſed them; and you may be ſure 
they did not perſiſt. She is now a comfort to an aged 
father and mother; but had ſhe come to London, God 
knows what might not have been the conſequence, however 
reproachleſs her conduct, or impeachleſs her honour... 
Our London lovers, perhaps, have not that ſincerity in 
their addreſſes, which rural ſwains inherit; though the lat- 
ter may probably be ſomewhat degenerated fince  _ 


© Thoſe happy days, when all then is and ſwains 
In N Aire and rural 8 . : 
Paid their glad homage to the blooming Spring l 
Let me beg your attention to the following narrative, 
which you may aſſure yourſelf is founded in truth, _ _ 
_ Juliana, who was an heireſs to a genteel fortune, but de- 
frauded of it by an uncle, was apprenticed to a milliner near 
St. James's. It happened that, when ſhe had with great 
reputation gone through her apprenticeſhip, one Manlius- 
made his addreſſes to her. Juliana was very handſome, and 
had great attractions in her general manner of behaviour. 
It is true, ſhe had always been unfortunate, and was in no. 
higher ſphere than that of a journeywoman milliner, but at 
the ſame time would have done credit to the politeſt com- 
Panies | Cages oh rt 
"Manlius was worth a thouſand pounds per annum, but 
was diſtinguiſhed only for noile, infolence, and ribaldry. 
It was my misfortune to be in his company ſometimes; for 
he had impudence enough to obtrude himſelf any where 
and in particular, ong evening, at a tavern, when this model 
of virtue was boaſting of his licentious and depauched life, 
„„ 5 
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ke intimated his deſign upon the amiable Juliana ; and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to me, ſaid, By all that's ſacred, ſhe's one 
of the fineſt girls you ever ſaw in your life. She's very fond 
of me, and is of a dev'liſh genteel family: ſhe was heireſs 
to a pretty fortune; but her parents dying when ſhe was 
young; her uncle cheated her out of it. I was with her laſt 
night above two hours; and the ſweet ſimple creature was 
every now and then queſtioning me about my honourable 
intentions, and ſuch nonſenſe; upon which I ſwore by all that 
was good, my deligns were of the moſt honourable nature, 
and that I could fooner ſuffer death than harbour the ſlighteſt 
idea of injuring ſo much beauty, I then ſqueezed her dan » 
and. kiſs'd her again and again, — while, reclining on my. 
breaſt, ſhe believed all that I ſaid to her.—Poor Girl! I am 
forry for her=But theſe filly girls believe every thing we 
ſay to them. = on La 5 
Good God! Sir! (ſaid I,) and do you then really not 
intend to marry the young lady?“ —“ Marry her! (ex- 
claim'd he) — not I indeed! — 'm not quite ſuch a fool 
neither. If I was to do that, I ſhou'd be aſhamed to ſhew 
my face for a month afterwards.” ““ Why, what then do 
you intend to do with her? (ſaid I;)“. “ ——Da with her- 
(replied he)—why TI tell you what I intend to do with her- 
L have already inſorm'd you that ſhe is very fond of me: 
this fondneſs it muſt be my ſtudy to increaſe in her 
So, Sir, IL raiſe her gradually to an extreme of affection that 
predominates over every other paſſion, and then“. 
 & And then, Sir, (ſaid J,) you ſurely will marry her!“ 
„And then, Sir, (added he,) I ſurely will debauch her.“ 
That's right,” faid I; ©* now that is acting juſt as I 
ſhould act mylelt”—* Is it ?? he replied, © why I thought, 
by your words and looks, you diſapproved of my plan.” 
& O l=no=no=tis an admirable plan: —my words and looks 
were mere affectation: you behave like a man of gallantry : 
tis an excellent plan.Pray where does ſhe live? 
But perhaps 'tis an unfair queſtion.“—“ O no!“ ſaid he. 
if yowll call on me in the evening, PIl take you with me to 
fee her; and you'll ſay ſhe's one of the fineſt girls in Europe.” 
It was about nine in the evening when we went to her 
apartments near Pall-mall ; and I now found myſelf in com- 
pany with one of the moſt pleaſing and agreeable young 
$53 | women 
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women I had ever ſeen in my life. Manlius introdueed me 
as his friend, and begg'd no ceremony might be uſed; then, 


taking Juliana by the hand, and addreſſing himſelf to me, 
id,“ you now ſee the lady who is the object of my affe ctions, 


and in whom all my happineſs and wiſhes centre.“ The 


modeſty and innocence which were to be the victim of his 
brutality ; the beauty and amiableneſs that were on the pre- 


eipice of deſtruction ; the credulity and tenderneſs which 
were yielding to diſguiſed infamy, raiſed in me a {ſpirit of in- 


dignation againſt the natural monfler, _ 15 ; 
Juliana ſaw not the danger ſhe was in. She was, in her 
own gentle nature, too virtuous, too good and generous, to 
ſuppoſe ſuch villainy could exiſt, | | ns 
It was about half paſt ten when we left her. Manlius 
went to his tavern: I went to my home. OP - 
I now could not avoid reflecting on the ſcene which I had 
beheld : neither could I avoid to determine that Manlius 
mould not ruin Juliana, 1 | 
The following mornin 
formed her I had ſomething of a particular nature to com- 
municate to her. Manlius, madam, (ſaid I) is, Man- 
lius ! Sir! (ſhe inſtantly replied) what have you to ſay of 
Manlins? — “ why Manlivs, madam, (I added) is a villain,” 
Athen proceeded to particulars ; but Juliana gave no credit 
to them. She ſaid © ſhe had too high an opinion of Manlius's 
honour to pay the leaſt regard to my aſſertions.“ I then 
aſked her whether proofs would have any weight with her ? 
—juliana, was alarm'd: A wildneſs feized her eyes; her 
lovely features were diſtorted; her limbs trembled ; her voice 


faultered; ſtill her poor heart was indignant, and the dared 


me to proofs. | - TY „ . 
I now ſolicited the favour of pen, ink, and paper, and 


wrote literally as follows, directed to him. 


. „PEAR SIR, EN - P 


A young lady of my acquaintance, who in point of beauty 
FE think by no means inferior to Juliana, I have engaged on 
a party of pleaſure to Richmond on Friday next. I know 
_ an exceeding convenient houſ e at Richmond, and am perfectly 


well acquainted with the old lady who keeps it, a 9 
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g. therefore, I went to her, and in- 


# 


2 to 3 


good motherly ſort of old woman, who will let us do juſt what 
we pleaſe; therefore if you have any real deſign on Juliana's 
virtue, ſuppoſe you perſuade her to make one of the party 
that 370 What think you of the thought? The 
- girls wil! be pretty company for each other,—If you approve 
of my icheme, write immediately to | 
"Your humble Servant, &c. 
Juliana, on reading the above, lifted her eyes to Heaven, 
Crying, My God! can this be poſſible ??=——Then turn- 
ing towards me, O dear fir! I know not what to think, 
or what to ſay! you have put me in the greateſt diſtreſs 
imaginable! I am all confation ?——Do you really intend 
to ſend this letter to Manlius? Or do you come to inſult a 
poor unhappy girl that .never did hurt to any one? I 
_ aſſured her I would certainly ſend it, and that ſhe ſhould fee 
the anſwer. I then left her in tears; ſent the letter as I 
had promiſed ; and ſoon received the following. 


© Dear Sis, 


I admire your ſcheme prodigiouſly, and am much oblige 
to you. I ſhall ſee Juliana in fie evening, and make no 
doubt of engaging her. I think you had hetter previouſly 
write to the good old motherly lady that you ſpeak of: But 
J leave every thing to your own ſuperior judgment and con- 
trivance, and am, my dear fir, 


_ 


Your moſt ſincere humble Servant, &e. 


T took the anſwer to Juliana, who knew the hand-writing 
too well to doubt the identity of it; and as ſhe had prepared 
for the ſhock, ſhe received it with fortitude. But her grati- 
tude to Heaven for her providential eſcape ; her gratitude 
to myſelf as the ſaving inſtrument ; her aſpett and de- 
meanour; her tremors, emotions, and diſtreſſes, my pen ſhall 
not attempt to deſcribe. Her innocent heart had been in- 

jured ; it became ſenſible of the injury, and felt that reſent- 
ment due from a woman of real honour and virtue, | 
IJ wo days did not paſs before I received a challenge from 
Manlius. I accepted it, and went to the appointed place of 
combat; but it happened to be a cool morning, and he over- 
Apt himſelf. | | Tho 


n 


VVV 
The young lady, who has been the ſubject of this letter, 


became afterwards the wife of a very deſerving tradeſman, - 


and is the mother of three beautiful children, two girls and 
a boy, who do credit to their parents by their gentleneſs and 


amiableneſs of manners. Adieu. 

ut r 
Lon p CHESTEREIELD 70 his Son, Putty Doanzx 
7 B nne, x 


Mx Dear PurLie, 


vob know IJ have often told you, that my affection for 
you is not a weak womaniſh one; and far from blinding 
me, it makes me but more quick-ſighted as to your faults : 
thoſe it is not only my right, but my duty to tell you of; and 
it is your duty and your intereſt to correct them, In the 
ſtrict ſcrutiny which I have made into you, I have (thank 
God !) hitherto not diſcovered any vice of the heart, or any 
peculiar weakneſs of the head; but I have diſcovered lazi- 
neſs, inattention, and. indifference ; faults which are only 
ee! in old men, who, in the decline of life, when 
health and ſpirits fail, have a kind of claim to that ſort of 
tranquility. But a young man ſhould be ambitious to ſhine 
and excel; alert, active, and indefatigable in the means 
of doing it; and like Cæſar, Nil actum reputans, ſi quid ſupe- 
refſet agendum. You ſeem to want that wivida vis animi 
Which ſpurs and excites moſt. young men to pleaſe, to ſhine, 
to excel. Without the deſire and the pains neceſſary to be 
conſidered, depend upon it, you never can be fo; as with- 
out the deſire and attention neceſſary to pleaſe, you never 
ean pleaſe. Nullum numen abeſt, fi fit prudentia, is unquel- 
tionably true with regard to every thing except poetry; and 
Lam very ſure that any man of common underſtanding 
may, by proper culture, care, attention, and labour, make 
_ himſelf whatever he pleaſes, except a good poet. Your 
deſtination is the great and buſy world; your immediate 
object is the affairs, the intereſts, and the hiſtory, the con- 
9 E En: ſtitutions, 
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Mtutions, the cuſtoms, and the manners of the ſeveral parts 
df Europe. In this, any man of common ſenſe may, by 
dommon application, be ſure to excel. Ancient and mo- 

dern hiſtory are by attention eaſily attainable ; geography, 


and chronology the ſame ; none of them requiring any un- 


common ſhare of genius or invention. Speaking and writ- 
ing clearly, correctly, and with eaſe and grace, are certainly 
to be acquired by reading the beſt authors with care, and 
by attention to the beſt living models. Theſe are the qua- 
hfications peed a: ng; neceſſary for you in your de- 
partment, which you may be poſſeſſed of if you pleaſe. If 
care and application axe neceſſary to the acquiring of thoſe 
ualifications, without which you can never be coniderable, - 
nor make a figure in the world, they are not leſs neceſſary 
with regard to the leſſer accompliſhments which are requi- 


ſite to make you agreeable and pleaſing in ſociety. In 


* 


truth, whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well; 
and nothing can be done well without attention. 

Ts A ; | 1 din, 40. * 
„„ enn el. | 
6 A—, Es. at Vienna, to — — Q. in London. 
©” Dean Sin, | 4 | X | 

- TO be as good as my word, I will now give you ſome 
account of the country in which I have reſided three years. 
In the firſt place, then, it is very fruitful in point of ſoil: 
the orchards are as productive as thoſe of England; and the 
vineyards yield excellent wine. The ſprings here are in- 
numerable; in Morayia, alone, there are thirty. The mi- 


— 


neral waters of Spa confiſt of five wells. Of the various 
ſpringe, ſome are hot, ſome cold, and others alternately hot 


and cold. Thoſe of N re and Aix la Chapelle are ſo 


hot, that they cannot be uſed till aſter they have ſtood to 
cool ſeveral hours. In the dioceſe of Paderborn there is a 


ſpring which looſes iiſelf twice in twenty-four hours, coming 


always, after fix hours, back again with' great noiſe, and ſo 


forcibly as to drive three mills near its ſource, 


F. 
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No. country in Europe has ſo many noble rivers as this 
has. The'Danube, which riſes from ſprings in the mount- 
zins, is very broad, runs with a rapid current, and has three 
great cataracts, which render it very difficult to paſs. The 
Rhine is likewiſe very broad, and its courſe extremely rapid: 
navigation is interrupted by nine cataracts; and yet it is 
navigable for 400 miles, The Elbe, which riſes from, the 


mountains near Hir hburgh in Sileſia, runs through Bohemia 


in eleven different ſtreams: its courſe is about 500 miles. 
There are the Oder, Weſer, the Rhine, Moſelle, and other 
rivers. I was three days at Bamberg, and ſaw the cathedral 


there: the altar and croſs were of maſſy gold, embelliſhed. 


with the richeſt jewels; and there is an image of our Saviour, 
with a nail faſtened to a golden pillar, as one of thoſe which 


nailed him to the croſs. What 3 attracted my 
attention was a beautiful folio manuſcript of the four goſpels 


in Latin, upon fine vellum, in a neat Roman character, the 


2 ® 2 W 1 3 „ r * 
binding covered with curious ſculpture, in, ãvory, inlaid with 


gold, and embelliſhed with precious ſtones. | 


I was never at Ingoldſtadt; but am told that in the church 
of that place there is an image of the Virgin Mary of pure 
gold, adorned with jewels of great valuè; and that before it 


kneels a golden image of one of the kings of France. 


— 


With reſpect to the public buildings which I have IR 
the, palace of Bavaria I think one of the grandeſt ; it has 


cleven courts, twenty halls, nineteen galleries, fix chapels, 


# * 


and two thouſand ſix hundred windows. 1 
With regard to che Imperial palace here, it cannot be 

ranked w:th ſome others; and indeed the city itſelf is not 
large, but «the ſuburbs are very extenſive. The city is well 


deſended by fix gaies, and twelve walled baſtions, with ſtrong 
ravelins. There are eighty ſtreets, and eighteen large market 
places; twenty - nine chu:ches, and eight chapels- Though 


much, as I have obſerved, cannot be ſaid of the palace, a 


great deal may of the library, as the moſt valuable in Europe, 
and containing upwards of an hundred thouſand volumes, 
N thouſand manuſcripts. Here is a Greek manuſcript, 
2 


ove thirteen hundied years old, of the book of Geneſis; 
and another of the New Teſtament, equally diſtinguiſhed for 


its antiquity. There are alſo, in the muſeum, ſixteen thoufand 


Pieces of gold, filver, and copper, of ancient Greck and 


Roman 


- 


(far) : 


Roman coins, and many thouſands of the moſt valuable 
eurioſities of nature and art? and the academy for painting 
is-diſtinguiſhed for the fine pictures which it produces. 
I never enjoyed my health better than I have done here ; 
the air, to be ſure, differs greatly in different parts; but, in 
general, it is temperate. „„ n | 
I ſhall not return to England fo ſoon as I intended, on ac - 
count of a young gentleman who is committed to my care, 
in conſequence of the death of a' clergyman - who was his 
tutor, and who was my particular acquaintance; is, 
The generality of the clergy here are both gentlemen and 
| ſcholars; they behave with great politeneſs to ſtrangers, and 
do honour to their profeſſion. I wiſh I could ſay as much 
of the Popiſh clergy : notthat the latter are deficient in point 
of politeneſs ; but that I cannot perceive any thing very ex- 
emplary in their moral life. x : 


1 * 


I am moſt ſincerely your's 
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Explenation of common Abbreviatioas or Contraftion of 


Note, 4 Point, or 
 evord thus. 


| Abp. Archbiſhop i 


RD. fear: eee, 


the Year of our Lord | 
V. D. M. Verbi Dei Mini/- 


rer, Miniſter of the Word of 
God. OY 
F. A. 8. Fellow of the An- 
/ tiguart an Society. 3 
S8. T. P. Profeſſor Sacre 
2 Profeſſor of Sacred 
Theology. Fs 
A.M. or M. A. 


1 


Maſter of 


. 


2 


B. D. Bacbelor in Divi- 


7. 0 
. - Dedtor ina Divi- 


. for Example 
F. R. 8. Fellow of the 
Royal Society . 
I. e. id eft, that is 
Knt. Knight © | 
LL. D. Doctor of Laws 
Lieut, Lieutenant 
M. D. Doctor of Phyfic 
M. S. Manuſcript 
& a? 5 
5 iz. Fideliget, to wit, or, 
_ that is to ſay . 
 &c. et cetera, and the 


elt (or what follows) 


Full Stop, 


+ 


_ | lowed with 


is akvays to be apritten after a 
abbreviated, Sh 


Abbreviations with regard 


— 


M. Morning 
P. M. Peſt Meridiem, or, A. 

Afternoon. 

Numerical Letters com poſing 
the Roman Characters. 


1, v. X, L, C, D, M. The 
I denotes one, V five, X ten, 


L fifty, C an hundred, D five 


hundred, and M a thouſand. 

The, I repeated, makes 
two, II; thrice, three, III; 
four, IV; five, V; fix, VI; 


| ſeven, VII; eight, VIII; nine, 


IX; ten, X; XL, denotes 
forty ; XC, ninety ; L, fol- 
X, ſixty ; as LX, 
&c. ” 
The letter D denotes five 
hundred; but this number 
may be alſo expreſſed by an 
I before C inverted; thus, 
IJ; and thus in lieu of the 
M. which ſignifies athouſand, 
may be uſed an I between the 
two CCs, the one direct, the 
other ihverted, Agreeable 


| to this, fix hundred may be. 


| | expreſſed I0C, &. 


5 


6329 


| Abbreviation in Ancient 
-- Inſcriptions. , 


F. 7 zulus, Title; alſo Dig- 


nity or Honour ; Monument, 


ron 5 
2 Conſuls | 
5 75 : Publica, Com- 


monwealth 


NC. Netiliffimus Cæſgqar, 
| Moſt Noble Cæſar. The 


title Nobiliſimus was con- 
ſidered as ſuperior to Huffris, 


or Iluſtrious; and e Ro- 


28 
* 


| . 


F3 


man ladies of the blood royal 
were ſtiled Nebilſſ. 


| Abbreviations on Tomb- 
Stones. 


8 v. Se Viator: Stop, 


Traveller. 
M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum, 


I. H. S. Jeſus alvato- 
| Hominum, Jeſus the e 
of N 


| Sacred to the Memory. 
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ARITHMETIC is the Art of Numbering, or that Part of 
Mathematics which conſiders the Powers and Proper- 


ties of Numbers, and teaches how to calculate truly. It 


conſiſts chiefly in the four great rules or operations of 
ApD1T10N, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, and Di- 
vision; in my directions for the attainment of which, I 
ſhall proceed in the moſt plain, eaſy, and familiar manner 


_ poſſible, Firſt I ſhall treat of 


NOTATION, 


Which is the art of characteriſing numbers, or of reprefenting 
them by proper figures, which are the ten following: 1 2 3 
4567890. Nine of theſe are called fignificant figures, 
by way of diſtinguiſhing 'them from the eypher, which, 
ſtanding alone, has no ſignification; but is of force when 
ſtanding with another figure; for inſtance, when ſtanding: 


behind a 4, it makes 40 of that 4. 


— 


NUNMERATION 


\ 


Is the Art of eſtimating any Number, or ſeries of Numbers. 
It is a law of numeration that when you arrive at 10 you | 


begin 


* 


4 9 | 
begin again, and repeat as before; only conan the num 


ber of tens. Either of the nine figures or digits, as arranged 
under the article, Notation, has two values; the one certain, 
the other uncertain :- the certain value is, when it ſtands 
alone; the uncertain, when joined with other figures or cy- 
phers: a 6 is ſimply fix; a 3 is no more than three; but 
when joined with another figure or cypher, their value con- 
Tequenthy increafes, - e 


NUMERATION TABLE. 


ions. 


ill 
ens of Millions. 


ns of Thouſands 


undreds. 


ns. 


Hillions. 
houſands. 


Tundreds of Thouſands 


E 


15 


© Hundreds of M 
"Ee 


\© eo 
LE 


5 
. 
© OI Mu 
© H N 
© ow O 


Og On.» wn 
e gn ww. Unit. 


The above figures, beginning with the fingle figure q. 
and read Cowes, will be in words as follow bs 9 8 
Nine. 

Ninety- eight. ST 

Nine hundred and eighty-ſeven, 5 
Nine thoufand, eight hundred and ſeventy-ſix 
Ninety- eight thouſand, feven hundred and ſixty-five. 
Nine hundred eighty-ſeven thouſand, fix hundred and 


N Nine 


LS 
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_ Nine millions, eight hundred ſeventy · ſix * onſand, 3 
kundred and forty- three. e 


BB 2 
Ninety- eight millions, ſeven hundred ſixty-five thouſand, 
four hundred and thirty-two. _ ee e ot 
Nine hundred eighty ſeven millions, fix, hundred fifly- 
four thouſand, chree hundred and twenty-o ne. 


That the nine figures in the above table may expreſs not 
only units, but alſo tens, hundreds, thouſands, &c. they have 


a local value given them; ſo as that, when either alone; or 


when placed in the right hand place, they denote units; in 


the ſecond place, tens; in the third, hundreds; and in the 


fourth, thouſands. 

Numbers, when many, to be.read with eafe, ſhould have 
commas between the figures; as, 123, 456, 789,0 2; whichyou 
thus read. one hundred twenty-three thouſand, four hundred 
fifty ſix millions, ſeven hundred eighty-nine thouſand and 
twelve. Again, 276 245,678,928; read thus: two hun- 
dred ſeventy- x millions: of millions, two hundred forty-five 
thouſands of millions, fix-hundred ſeventy eight millions, 
nine hundred r four hundred and ſixty. 
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Appir ion eonſiſts in finding the amount of ſeveral num · 
bers, or quantities, ſeverally added one to another. Units 
mult be placed under units, tens under tens, hundreds under 
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Auinon f Numbers F One Denomination. - 
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In the addition of fimple numbers, whether yards, gallons, 
pounds, or any thing elſe, remember to carry 1 for every 
Io that you find in the row of units, to the row of tens; 
and the like from the row of tens to the rank of hundreds, 
&. and whatever it makes in the laſt, you muſt ſet down. 

The T, U, &c. above ſignify tens, units, &c. In caſting 
up, to know the total of each, you muſt begin at the right 

hand, or, row of units, of the firſt example, and ſay 2 and 4 is 

6, and 6 is 12, and 8 is 20, and 2 is 22, and 4 is 26, in which 

ro there are two tens and 6 over; therefore you ſet. down 

5 juſt under its own row, and carry 2 to the next or laſt row, 

and ſay, 2 that I carry and 4 make 6, and 2 is 8, and 8 is 16; 
and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, and 2 is 28; and it being the laſt 
row, I ſet down the amount, viz. 28; ſo that the total num- 
ber of yards is found to be at bottom 286. And the next 

or ſecond example is found by the ſame method to be 3552 
egg And in the third and laſt example the total num- 

er of pounds is found by the ſame method to be 247, 484. 

And fo the total of any other example of the ſame kind, viz. 

ſimple numbers of one denomination, may be found. Ob- 

ſerve, that when any of the rows amount to exactly ro, 20, 
30, 40, 50, &c. then you muſt ſet down the o under its proper 
row, and carry either 1, 2, 3, 4. or 5; according to the num - 
ber of tens that you find, to the next row; and ſo you muſt 
always do when it ſo happens, whether in the firſt, ſecond, 
or third row; or in any other, except the laſt, where what 

it amounts to muſt be 2 down, becauſe there is no other 


The adiition numbers of ane denomination never varies from 
what. has been directed above. Obſerve, that units muſt 
ſtand under units, tens under tens, &. | 
The next in order is addition e numbers of ſeveral denomina- 
tions; or addition of money; and here pounds muſt be ſet 
directly under pounds, ſhillings under ſhillings, pence under 
r farthings under farthings, as in the following ex- 
%%% Rl 09 5048S lt eq 
Vas it will be neeeflary, before you proceed, to leam 
perfect the following tables 
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I begin with the example of money owing; and ſay 4 and 3 
18.75 ph 6 is 13, and 8:20, ary Ars 29, and 9 i 
nee. Now 30 pence is 2s. 6d. and „ te of Bangs. 
fetdown er ens; of pence, and ſay 2 ſhillings- 
that I carry. (which I do to the row of.ſhillings)-and; 5 is 7, 
and 2 is 9, (for I only take the units row-of. ſhillings). and 6 
is 15, and 7 is 22, and 2 is 24, and 6 is 30, and z make 32. 
And now being come to the top of the ſum, and it making 


* 
. 


- 


| 


| fo that the total of theſe 


85 39) | 
32, I eome down with the tens of ſhillitigs, ſaying 32 and 10 
23s 42, and 10 is 52, and-IO is 62, and 10 is 72, and 10 make 
82 ſhillings. Now 80s. being 41. I know that '82s. muſt be 
41. 2s. I therefore ſet down 28. immediately under the row 
of ſhillings, and carry 4 pounds to the pounds; ſaying, 4 that 
Tcarry, and 5 is 9, and 6 is 15, and 41819, and 5 is 24, and 


6 is 30, and 4 is 34, and 
- tal of ee ſums, due to the different 
perſons, amount exactly to 451. 28. 11d, ; 
In the example of money received, you begin at the 
right hand, (as we always do in addition, as well as ſub- 
traction and multiplication, working from the right hand 


to the left,. thougk in diviſion you begin at the left, and 
work to the right) and ſay 6 and 4 is 10, and 3 is 13, and 9 
make 22; and 22 pence being 1s. 1od. I ſet down 10, and 


carry 1 ſhilling to the ſhillings; ſaying 1. that I carry and 


2 is 3, and 7 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 2 is 18, and 8 is 26, and 


6 make 32: then I come down with the tens, ſaying 32 
and Io make 42, &c. and find at the bottom it comes to 102 
ſhillings ; which, making 51. 2s. I ſet down 28. and carry 5l, 
to the pounds; ſaying, 5 that I carry, and 4 is'g, &c. I find 
that at the top it amounts to 36, whereof I ſet down 6'ex- 


actly under its own row, viz. the row of units of pounds, 
and carry 3 for the 3 tens that are in 30; for in the firſt” 
denomination of addition, whether of money, weight, or 


meaſure; that is, in the denomination of pounds, tons, or 
yards, you mult always caſt them up as ſums of one deno- 


mination; that is, for every ten carry one to the next, &c. 
ſaying, 3 that I-carry and 6 in , and 2 is 11, and 8 is 19, 
&c. and find that at the top it comes to 49: therefore I ſet 


down 49 before the 6; and the total amount of the mone 
received for the above mentioned articles of trade is 496 
ee eee eee pon 
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flax, fruit, drugs, ſugar, tobacco, &c. 
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bi prEN Ob AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


OT the larger and coarſer confmodities are 1 by 
pois weight; as cheeſe, wool, . Mp APs 


20 


A Ton. 


35840) 2240] 


TABLE. 


drams. 


646% 


- : ©» $32 Small Weight. 
bo. 10% 16 16 
C. % Mt „ 2064 an 
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In the firſt of the above examples I begin at the right- 
hand, vis. at the denomination of pounds, and ſtop at every 
28, (making a dot with my pen) ſo many pounds making a 


quarter. Ifind two 28's. and 221b. over; therefore I ſet down 


22, and carry 2 qrs. to the quarters, and adding them up, find 


them 11, which is 2 hundred and 3 qrs, over; I therefore ſet 
down 3, and carry 2 to the hundreds; which alſo added up, 


make 39 ; ſo that the total weight is 30 C. 3 qrs. and 22 lb. 
In the example of ſmall weight I ſtop at 16 and 16, and 
at 10 in the pounds, and find the total 206lb. g oz, and 11 


3 


| Goods ſold at the water fide, or elſe where, are not 


weighed by the ton in great weight, though ſome goods are 


— 


a quarter of a hundred; 20 hundred one ten. 


ſold by it, as iron, log-wood, cheeſe, &c. but by hundreds, 
quarters, and-pounds, and afterwards computed by tons, &c. 


ADDITION OF TROY WEIGHT. 


By this weight are weighed jewels, gold, filver, filk, and 
all liquors. 'T he denominations are pounds, ounces, penny- 
weights, and grains; 24 grains make one penny-weight ; 20 
penny- weights one ounce, 12 ounces one pound troy; 2;1v. 


"Np. CO Te. ; Example 


„„ 
Taanple for the Learner's Prafiice. 
Sur dngots of Silver Weight. 
wt. Ib. oz. pw. gr. 

_ 
I 4.786 11” 


In the denomination of grains I flop at 24, and find it 
amount to 3 penny-weights and 12 grains over; ſo that 1 
Fet down 12 grains, and carry 3 penny · weights to the penny. 
weights; and I fay 3 that I carried, & 2 is 5, and 1 is 6, andy 
is 13, and 9 is 22, and 6 is 28, and 2 is 30; and the coming 
down with the tens, I ſay 30 and 1e is 40, and 10 is 50; 
juſt in the ſame manner as in the addition of money; for, 
as 208. make a pound in that, ſo 20 penny-weights make a 
an ounce in this; and I find it come to exactly 80. Now in 
80 there are juſt 4 twenties, or 4 ounces; therefore I ſet 
down ©, and carry 4 to the ounces, and find them amount to 
42, which makes 3 pounds, and 6 ounces over; ſo I ſet 
down 6, and carry 3 to the pounds; ſaying, 3 I carry and 4 
1s 7, and 5 is 12, and find they come to 28 ; and the total is 
26 281b. 6 OZ. O PW. 12 gr. 8 ; 7 . 
——ß—ß— 


SUBTRACTION. | 


The ſecond rule or operation of Arithmetic is Su- 
TRACTION, Or SUBSTRACTION, as commonly called ; 
whereby we deduct a leſſer Number from a greater, in 
order to know the exact difference, Place the leſſer 
Number under the greater, with the fame care and order 
as in Addition: let units ſtand under units, tens under 

e | 8 , tens, 


; * 


() 


tens, &c. and the remainder under the line is the differ 
ence ſought; and this difference, being added again to 
the leſſer Number, will make the greater Number, and 
is a certain proof of the ſaid Rule. Whatever you uſed 
to ſtop at in Addition, whether of one denomination or of 
ſeveral, the ſame you muſt borrow- in Subtraction when 
neceſſary; remembering to pay or carry I to the next place 
towards the left hand. Suppoſe Mr. Jones owes to = | 
Mr. Watts 323/. of which ſum Mr. Jones has paid to \ 
Mr, Watts 146/. what remains due to Mr. Watt? 
» Anſwer 177/. Here the leſſer Number, 146, ſtands 
under the greater, 323; and to find the remainder, or ſum | 
due, I ſay, 6 from 3- I cannot; but 6 from 13, (for: you 
mult always borrow ten of the next figure in the ſame under 
nne, and put it to the figure or cypher that ſtands directly 
over the figure you ſubtract,) and there remains 7; then, 
x that I borrow, and 4, is 5; for as I borrowed 10 (or 1) 
out of 4, fo T muſt pay the ſaid r:or 10, (for fo it really is, 
becauſe of the decuple proportion of increafe from the 
_ right-hand to the left,] to the ſaid figure 4'again, as above- 
mentioned; I ſay, 5 from 2-1 cannot, but-5-from 12, (bor. 
rowing 10, and putting it to the over figure 2, as above. 
directed,) and there remains 7; and then, 1 that I bor. 
rowed, and t, is 2, from 3, the over-figure, and there 
reſts 1, and ſo the example is done; and by it is ſhewn, 
that Jones ſtill owes Watts 177 pounds, as appears in the 
work; and, in order to prove it, add 177, the remainder, 
to 146, the leſſer of the two given Numbers, and it will 
make 323, being the fame with the greater Number, or ſum 
of money firſt due; and this is a clear proof of the truth : 
and certainty of the Rule. And as Subtraction is proved 
by Addition, ſo may Addition be proved by Subtraction: for 
i the two aforeſaid Numbers, 333 and 146; be added, the 
total will be 469; from which, if you deduct 146, the 
remainder will be the greater Number: or, if you ſubtract 
323 from 469, the remainder . will be 146, the leſſer 
All examples or ſums in Subtraction of one denomina- 
tion, are performed as above, without the leaſt variation. 
Suppoſe a man has 6904 G and takes 2490 of them 


4 


= E 
to market, how many does he leave ner To know 
* in down'm ale: e e 
: en at 8 5 2/4 
; Take 2490 2 a 12 ; 5 255 . 
Anſwer 4414 | - N e ee oy: 


1 kay; 0 from 45 5 there remains 4; then, 9 en n6- 
thing {or o) I cannot; but, 9 from 10, (making the o 10, 
and there remains 1; then, 1 that I borrow, and 4, make 
5; and, 5 from , and there reſts. 4; and laſtly, 2 from 6, 
and there remains alſo 4, (for I borrowed none, and there 
fore have none to pay,) ſo that he leaves behind him juſt 
4414 eggs; which, put to the number he takes to market, 
makes the number he firſt. had, viz. 6904, and hows the 
20 e to be gs and the anſwer right. 4 | 
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I ffay. 44. from 6d. and there remains 24. Then, 16s; 
from 25. I cannot, but, borrowing one integer of the next 
denomination, or 1 pound, which is twenty ſhillings, 1 
ſay, 16 from 20, and there remains 4, and hin the over 
number 2, and putting it to the remainder 4, makes 6; 
therefore I ſet down Gia the place of ſhillings, and ſay, 
1 that I borrow, and 6, is 7; and 7 from q, there remains 
2.: ſo that the money remaining due-to Mr. Jennings, is. 
exactly 2/, 65. 2d. as above. 


* 


Another Example. 


Mr. Lee ſells to Mr. Lawrence a quantity of cloth to the 
amount of 242. 167, 34d. and receives, in ready caſh; 
1741. 125 614d. what remains due to Mr. Lee? N 


i . > 4. d. 
Sold for 242 16 33 
Paid in part 174 12 64 


Remains due £638 3 94 
I fay, 2 farthings from 3, and there remains 1 farthing, 
which 1 ſet down under the denomination, of farthings ; 
then 6 from 3 I cannot, but 6 from 12, (or 12 pence,) and 
there remains 6, and zd. over it makes 9d. which I place 
under the line in its right place, viz. pence; then, i that I 
borrowed, (that is, 1 ſhilling,) and 12, is 13: 23s, from 166. 
and there remains 35. which I likewiſe ſet down under its 
own rank; then, 4 from 2 I cannot, but 4 from 12, (bor- 
rowing 10, as in Addition, I carry 1 for every 10,) and there 
remains 8; then, 1 that I borrow and 7, makes 8: 8 from. 
41 cannot, but 8 from 14, and there remains 6; ſo that 
the ſum remaining due is exactly 684. 35s. 94. 3 
For a proof of it, you muſt add the remainder 684. 31. 944. 
to the leſſer, or under ſum, 1741. 125. 644., and it will make 
ent 2421. 165. 3 d., the ſum firſt due; as in the example 
above. IE | | 
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9 6 5 MULTIPLICATION. a | 5 


THIS third Rule in Arithmetic, is the act or art of mul- 
tiplying one number by another, to find the product: it 
_ conſiſts of finding ſome third number out of two others 
given; wherein one of the given numbers is contained as 
often as unity is contained in the other. Or Multiplication 
is the finding what will be the ſum of any number added 
do itſelf, or repeated, as often as there are units in another; 
thus the Multiplication of 4 by 5 makes 20; that is, 4 times 
amount to 20. 1 in ad es 
The number to be multiplied, or the Multiplicand, is 
placed over that whereby it is to be multiplied, and the 
product under both”  _ : ee 
r or two will make the proceſs of Multiplication 
eaſy. 5 . * 3 x — 
Suppoſe I wiſh to know the product of 269, multiplied by 


'$: that is, 8 times 269. 


The Multiplicand is 26 
The Multiplier ; I 
Product 2152 e hg 


on | — 


The numbers being thus diſpoſed, and a line drawn 


" underneath, (as in the example,) I begin with the Multi. 


plicator thus: 8 times ꝙ make 72; ſet down 2, and carry 
7 tens, as in Addition; then, 8 times 6 make 48, and 7 
I carried, 5 5; ſet down 5, and carry 5; laſtly, 8 times 2 
make 16, and with 5 I carried 21, which I ſet down: fo 
that coming to number the ſeveral figures placed in order, 
2, 1,5, 2, 1 find the product to be 2152. . 

Now ſuppoſing the numbers to expreſs things of different 


Finds, viz. the Multiplicand ſhall be yards, and the Multi- 


plier pounds; the Product will be of the ſame kind with 
the Multiplicator. Thus the Product of 269 yards, multi- 
plied by 8 pounds or pence, is 2152 pounds or pence; ſo 
many of theſe going to the 269, at the rate of 8 4 000M 

BD ence 
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Hence the vaſt utility of Multiplication in the courſe of 


trade. But, before I proceed any further, I ſhall preſent 
the reader with the following table. = | 


MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


8 39 10% Mia 
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EEE 27] 30] 33] 36] 
PESLERES 35 Te af... 
EE E — 3 
| 6112 18024 3036 42148} 54 88 88 72 | 
F DD 
Teresa e 72| 80 88 96 : 


53/72] 81] 90 99 108 


to[20[30[40;5co0|60]7c|80] go | 100] 110| 120 


5 1102203344 5166177 88] 99 110 1211132 


.es z4 36048 6072 840g 108120132 144] 


To explain the uſe of this table, ſuppoſe you wanted to 
know how many is 9 times 7, look for the figure ꝙ in the. 


firft column of the left hand, and the. figure 7 in the top row, 
ill be found in the angle between. 


and the number. ſought for w 
them, chus: 15 
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4 or 445 31 times 2 is 6, which 1 . under the Multiater 75 
| 3 times 7 is 213 I ſet down 1 under 7, and carry 
g he the two tens, as in Addition of one denomination: then 
3 times 4 is 12, and 2 is 14, which I ſet down, and the 
Product is Eke that is, 3 times 472 make 14163 and it 
may be proved 5 Addition, by ſetting down 472 three times 
in additional Was and caſting it up. And as 3 times 472 
make 1416, ſo does - 472 times 3 make exactly the ſame. 
Hence bs receive Multöplication, on oceaſion, compendi- 
ouſly LAs this dier of e 


f 


| Example, 
How. much; 4 74 mulliplied by 42 1 ber eon thus: . 
13 oy 5 742 Multiplicand . be . | [7 EE 
. 4 men . 8 ü 
hah (© O44 2968 Produdt . 5 | 
8.5 nl EEE DTT od): . _— 


B dle tr example, I fax," 4 times 2 is 8, and 4 Smes In 7 
1816; 6 and carry 1; and 4 times 7 is 28, and 1 29s 
which 1 ſet l bt. the whole PI. 3 is 2968. 


£2 burn 


ot ; i 5 Mort . nol ee the uni. 
Fultiplicand © © 7420 4444 7466 70 

| Multiplier V 7 1 tb 
Product 7 37100 26664 4 52220 5 
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Courounp MULTIPLICATION | | 


v + £ 


Conſiſts of two, three, four, or more figures, or figures ws 
cyphers. Here, you muſt begin with that figure which is in 
the place of units of the Multiplier, and go through the whole 
Multiplicand, by multiplying, each figure of it firſt by that ſaid 
unit figure, then by the next, viz. by the figure in the place 
of tens of the Multiplier; then with the third, &c. to the laſt; 
remembering to place the firſt figure of every product exactly 
under the figure you multiply by; and then add the ſeveral 


products together; which, thus collected, will give the total 
Produ juct i 


„ 
. +6. I we et 


| | Example. | A 


| What i is the Produc of 23 times 74262. 
I ſet down 7426 
| Ep? WY: PI 


© gh 
_ 


A firſ begin with eee e 3 in * Multiplier: - 1 ſay, 
times 6 is 183,8 (which, I ſet directly under 3, by which 
1 multiply): au 5 ad Garry. I; Sens z times 2 is. 6, and 1 is, 73, 
4 81 2 and carry 1; then, 3 times i821 


then, z times #3 
and 1 1s 227 
Multiplier, 3. 3. Then I go to the next, viz. 2, and ay, twice. 
6 is 12; 2, and carry I;, (I 
then, twice 2 is 4, and 11s by then, twice 4 is 8: and laſtly, 
twice 7 is 14. Then 1 add the two products together, ſay- 


ing, 8 is 8, 7 and 2 is 9, Kc. and the reſult of the Multi- 


plicator is 170798, 


4x 44 ea 


* 


Re, * 


have done with the firſt fgure of the 


ut 2 exactly under 7, as above 


|  Exanplis Hos 

| Whati is the e odd of 527527 multiplies by 28 s J 
2 bk 5272 
e 


7 * 


5 | 3 2637635 i 
. N 4220216 


„ 0 3 
A 250345195 | 


0 When thers are  eyphers 1 the e in the Null- 
2 they may be omitted, placing an o under the o in the 
ultiplier, and taking care to place the firſt figure of the 


next product further to the = G1 8 the FOR by which 
you mulvply. Thus, 1 hog ; 


Muttplicind ey | 
— as „ 


: Product "IS 500 


1 Produtt | Ms : | 
Total Produdt —.— 3 . 


* * 4 ws 
eee = N 


, / 8 * 
E 12 N 


n there are any eg: at ine eh of the Moltiptcand 
2 e they may be omitted, by only multiplying by 

the reſt of the figures, and ſetting down on the right hand 
Li Tefal product as many cyphers : as were l 
1. 


NEAT He Multplicand Wes 
„„ Wee ö 
HL teit 5 0 a 

Product | 1636 


Multiplieand 27000 
_ Multiplier 200 


Hors Product 5490000. 
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II Multiplication of Monty. Fra 


This has much affinity with Addition of Money, the ſame + 
method being taken in carrying from one denomination to 
the next, viz. from farthings to pence, from pence to ſhil. 
lings, and from ſhillings to pounds: and as, in Addition, 
you begin at the right hand, and proceed towards the left; 
1o here you begin at the lealt denomination, which is alſo at 
the right hand. This mode of accompting is the moſt apt 
and expeditious of all others, for ſmall quantities; and there- 
fore very neceſſary in making bills of parcels, &c. The 
general rule is always to multiply the price by the quan- 


"4 tity. | 
„„ 1 Example. © 
— 44 
Multiply * 0 . 85 „ ͤ — - ⏑ , 0 „ y\ | 7 c 6 
{Or 6 pieces of cloth, at 71. 125, 64, — 9 n al 
-picoe} h, . . = 
£ 45 15 © 


HFlere I fay, 6 times 6 is 36 pence, which is juſt 35; I ſet 
down © in the place of pence, and carry 35. to the place of 
ſhillings, (exaQly the fame as in the Addition of Money,) 
then, 6 times 12 is 72, and 3 is 758. or 2/. I5s. So that T 
ſet down 15 in the place of ſhillings, and carry 3 to the 
pounds; then, 6 times 7 is 42, and 3 is 45. So that the 
whole amount of the 6 pieces of cloth, at 9/. 124. 6d. per 
piece, is exactly 45/, 155, OR 
„„ Example. 


What do 12 gallons of Geneva amount to, at 55 4d, per 
gallon ? | ; | 


4. 4, 


niere 1 fy, 12 times 4 is 48; o, and carry 4; then, 12 
| 15 5 po Advances 


Advances in thiswaF' of reckoning of quantities exceed- 


ing 12, go even to 12 times 12, or 144; all which, as far 


as 144, are found in the Multiplication Table, a thorough 


Y 


and accurate learning of which I recommend as indiſpen- 


ſibly neceſſarx. e 
1. 1 ALL = Ws . 
What do 15 yards of cloth amount too... 
i nr VVV. £52 1 6 3: 
CCC 3 5 


5 N 1 . 

* 4 « * 

: 85. 1 3 F £ $ 
93 ra 1251] 13 3 mheery FAD; and . 
Az ; | . 

* * > $ 
* 3 - ; 5 . < % 8 * * 1 * 4 6 5 
* 1 * 
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—— ; * 0 12 5 FE L24E I 2 "Ex, 
4 e Wy oO 3 

n . Y 1 * < 1 F t 7 8 A * 8 


"EE 18+ 43 
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_ Here] ſay, 3 times 5 is 15d. or 15, 3d, 3 and carry 15, 
then, 3 times 3 is 9, and 1 is 10s; So the firſt product is 
Tos. 3d. which 1 multiply by 5, ſaying, 5 times 3 is 159. or 


2 zu 3, and carry 1; then, 5 times 10 is 50, and 11 is 51, 


or 21. 115; So that the whole amount of 15 yards, at 3s. 5d. 
per yard, is 2/. 115, 34. And it is thus demonſtrable: if 


10. 34; be the value of 3 times 36. 5d. then 5; times the value 


of 105. 34. muſt be 15 times the value of 30. 5 d. becauſe 5 
times 3 is 15. And this is to be proved by Addition and 
Multiplieation thus: Set down 35. 5d. three times in addi- 


tional order, and put the three lines together, and multiply 


the total of them by 5, and the anſwer will be preciſely the 


f # 
ſame; as. Loſt ies er 


6. d. 
| | 3-5 | 
2 * 1 3 ? 5 — 


5 % . 


| If the Multiplier is above 12, multiply by any two num- 
bers, which multiplied together will make the ſame num- 
ber; but if no two numbers multiplied together will make the 

if | | 1 | exact 


th, * — 
9 » $8 T 42" 


a, 
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| exaft Anetbes * multiply the multiplicand, or-top line, 
| as many as are wanting, adding it to the laſt product. 
Thus, m altiply 3. 7s, zd. by 29, and the product will be 
971. 75. 10d. worked as follows: multiply firſt by 3 and next 
by 9 ang afterwards by 2; for 3 times 9. is 27, and 2 18 29, 


YN 1 
| Multiply : 7 7 2 Multiplicand. 
T 3 Multiplier. 

1 x —— 
Then Multiply 10 x 6 Product. 
V Multiplier. 
EI RTP ana ' 


90 13 6 e 
Next multiply the Multiplicand 


or top line 37 = 
by | 


This 6 „ "v.14. 4 


added to 8 136 5 Sives 97 7 10 the anſwer, 


Dell ion by way __ Appli cation. 


1. What ſum of money 1 it ne to give 40 men 2 
. ane 
Limes 3 is 12, and 2 is, 14. „„ 
Multiply therefore 12 10 fiſt 


TOM Po 
50 o and then this | 
OY 
FE | . 4 150 0 
Then mult y is 10 PEN + 


Sins of 83 
75 55 25 0 added to 150 25 o 


gives 17 85 o the anſwer. 


. —— — 


H e To 


— —— i». 
. 
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. To prove Multiplication, you mult (having multiplied the 


Multiplicand by the Multiplier) multiply, on the contrary, 
| «he Multiplier by the Multiplicand; as, 365 by 24. 1 


24 
1 DES, 1460 


Here I ſay, (reverſely) 5 times 4 is 203 ©, and carry 2 8 
5 temes 4 is 24, and 2 is 26; 6, and carry 23 and 3 times 


44s 12, and 2 is 14. 


— 


24 


= 1460 


—_ 


N £ ; _ 5 Las \ 
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DIVISION. 


THIS laſt of the four fundamental rules of Arithmetic, 
is, ſtrictly, no more than a compendious method of Sub- 
traction; its effect being to take a leſs number from another 
greater, as often as poſlible ; that is, as often as it is con- 
tained therein. There are, therefore, three Numbers in 


this Rule. 1. That given to be divided, called the Divi- 


dend. 2. That whereby the Dividend is to be divided, 


called the Diviſor. 3, That which expreſſes how often the 
Diviſor is contained in the Dividend; or the number re- 


ſulting from the diviſion of the Dividend by the Diviſor, 


called the Quotient, n;); oy 
| Diviſion is either ſingle or compound; fingle, when the 


Diviſor conſiſts of a ſingle figure, and the Dividend of two. 
_ at moſt; .compound, when the Dividend has ſeveral figures 


or cyphers. 


— 


6 | 


| Example 


4.55 1 


— 


„ ,,, NIE ay nr one 
Ho many times J are there in 365 ? Or how many weeks- 


are there in a year? 
as bo. 7) 365 (5 
R 

- 8 18 


14 


<- 


Having ſet down the example, with two half parentheſis, one 
for the Diviſor, the other for the Quotient, I-begin by aſking, 
how often I can take 7, the Diviſor, out of 36, the two firſt 
figures of the Dividend, (for I cannot take 7 out of 3, the: 
Quotient never beginning with o,) and the anſwer is 5 times; 
I therefore place 5 in the Quotient, and multiply the Di- 
viſor 7 hy it, ſaying, 5 times 7: is 35, which 1 place under 
under 36 ; and tlien I ſahtra&-35 from 36, and there remains. 
 13.to which I bring down the next or laſt figure of the Divi- 
dend, viz. 5. and there is 15 for- a new dividend, or divi- 
dual, to work on. Then I aſk, how often 7 may be taken in- 
15? And the anſwer is twice, or two times; therefore, I 
put 2 in the Quotient, next to the 5; by which 2 I likewiſe 
multiply the Diviſor 7, ſaying, twice 7 is 14; which I ſer 
down under 15, and ſubtract, and there remains 1, which I 
place thus, (1) as it ſtands in the work above; where, ob- 
ſerve, that 355 is the Dividend, 7 the Diviſor, 52 the Quo- 
tient, or anſwer, and 1 the Remainder. The Quotient de- 
elares that 7 is contained, in 365, 52 times, and 1 over or 
remaining; which I ſet over the Diviſor thus J. as ſignify- 
ing that there is one - ſeventh of a week, or one day, more 
chan juſt 52 weeks in a year, or 365 days. 55 
Obſerve, that if there had been more figures or cyphers - 
in the Dividend, they muſt have been all brought do en, on- 
by one, and, after Subtraction, ſet to the remainder. And 
mould there reman o, you muſt ſtill bring down only one 
figure or oypber at a time; and for every figure or o ſo 
brought down, there muſt be a figure or o placed in the 
— | H 3 quotient, 


(5) 


quotient, according to the times you can take the diviſor out 
of the ſeveral dividuals you make, by drawing down a figure 
or eypher at a time out of the dividend, till all be brought 
down, and the work ended. | e 0 
Suppoſe, by way of ſpecimen; we divide 8060 pounds of 
tobacco equally among 8 men . 


8) 8060 (100 
| 33 Fre „„ 
1 5 


5 | (4) | 


Here I fay the eighths in 8 once; which I put in the 
quotient; then the eighths in o, o times which I likewiſe put 
in the quotient; then the eighths in 6, o times again; which 
is alſo placed in the quotient, and there remains 6; to which 
I bring down o, the laſt of the dividend, and it makes 60: 
laſtly, the eighths in 60 5 times, and 7 times 8 is 56 from 60, 
and there remains 4: ſo the quotient ſhews that each man 
mult have 1007 pounds of tobacco for his ſhare'in the divi- 
dend 8060, and their remain 4 pounds over, which make 
half a pound more due to each, becuſe 4 the remainder, is 
half of 8 the divifor; and fo the work is done, the quotient 


giving to each man 1067 pounds and an half for his ſhare. 


Ob erve, that in the operation, every time you bring down 
a figure or cypher, you muſt make a dot or point under 
the dividena {as in the example above) to ſignify that 
_ a figure or cypher has been brought down and done 
with, : | „ %%% BTL 

The above way of working is very plain; but the follow- 
ing is a quicker way. The diviſor ſhall be a ſingle figure. 


/ 
Quotient | 19725 (2), e ML OT. 6913 2) 1 

| S120 5477 #4 4. ; „ IEE TS 5 5 ä 

Froof 78906 N 34567 ene 


I fay, 


n 


I fay, in the firſt example, the 4's in 7 once, and there 
femains 3; which make 8, the next figure in the dividend 
38; then the 4's in 38, 9 times; 9 times 4 is 30, from 38, 
and there remains 2; which make q, the next hgure in the 
Ervidend, 29; then the 4's in 29, 7 times; 7 times 4 is 2B 
from 29, and there remains 1 ; which make o, the next of 
the Dividend, 10, and the 4's in 10 twice: twice 44s 8 from 
10, and there remains 2; which make 6, the laſt of the 
dividend, 26; laſtly the 4's in 26, 6 times; and 6 times 4 
is 24, from 26, and there reſt- 2 the renfainder. And 
ſo for the other example. And for a proof of the work, or 
any other example, multiply the quotient by the divifor, and 
take in the remainder in the firſt place, or place of units; 
and if the product be the, ſame wich the dividend, the diviſion : 
s right; for I fay,. 4 times 6 is 24, and 2 the. remainder 
nakes 6; 26 and go 2, &c. | | | 
It being as neceſſary to multiply by 11 or 12, as by a 
ſingle figure, to have the product in one line, ſo divide as in 


the following. Examples. | 
| 11] 7264626 12) 766772400 
Cf. > 7 ot ho 65389770 
Quotient 6604200 (6) | 5 
F3j3!i! — : 
7 77 
Proof 7264626 — 
„55 ) 2 11132) 42007400 
1) 476270 “n 
3 . 5 3500616 (8) 
Quotient 1 5 4329727 (3). t 
. 42007400 


— 


Prof 4762 


In the firſt of the above examples I ſay the 17's in 74 
anſwer 6 times; in the ſecond, the 12's in 76 anſwer 6 
times; in the third, the 11's in 47. 4 times; 4 times 11 is 
44, from 47, and there remains 3, cc. In the fourth I ſay, 
the 12's in 42, 3 times; 3 times 12 is 36, from 42, and there 
nns, e IC . 5 


(98 1) 


When you divide by 10, 100, 1000, or even 10,000, you 
have only to cut off or feparate ſo many figures or cyphers 
of the dividend towards the right hand, as yow have cyphers 
in the diviſion, and thoſe figures towards the left make your 


8 3 


quotient ; and thoſe cut off towards the right are the re- 


x $3 
5 


fl ; KEI * 8 4 ry 1 0 3 oy LY , . 
3 rr on ent 


Divide 123456789 by 10, 100, 1000, or 10,000. © 
By 10 the Quotient is 12345678, and the Remainder 9 


By 1co/the Quotient is 1234567, the Remainder 89 
By 1000 the Quotient is 12 3456, the Remainder 289 


By 10,000 the Quotient is 12345, the Remainder 6789. 


When the Diviſor conſiſts of ſeveral figures, there appears 


fome difficulty in the work ; but this is eaſily ſurmounted, 


as will appear. : VF 
Suppoſe I have an eſtate of 30,0001. a year, what is my 
If I divide [30,000 by 365 (the days in a year, the quotient 
will be the anſwer. You muſt ſet down thus: Ph 
VVV 


And now ſeek how many times 365 can be taken in 300, 


— 


therefore you mu 


(an equat number of places with the Diviſor) anſwer o times, 
therefore you go to a place farther to the right hand in the 


a point or dot under it, viz. under the laſt o but one; and 


Dividend, (for o muſt never begin the 1 and make 
| la 
there being a place more in this pointed-out dividual than 


in the diviſor, you ſeek how often the firſt figure of the di- 
viſor, viz. 3 is contained in the two firſt figures or places 
of the dividend, viz. 30, and the anſwer is Io times; but 


0 


yau muſt never take more than 9 times at once in any of 


- theſe examples of Diviſion; you muſt therefore weigh in your 


mind whether it will bear q times before you ſet it down in the 


Quotient; ſaying to yourſelf, or in yourJming, g times 5 is 45; 


5 and go 4; -9 times 6 is 54, and 4 is 58; 8 and go 5; and 9 
times 3 is 27, and 5 is 32. Now 32 cannot be taken out of 305 
> take a time leſs by an unit, viz. 8 times; 
and finding it will gg.8' times, ſet down 8 in the quotient; 
and then fay 8 times 5 is 40; o and carry 4, and 8 times 6 
is 48, and 41852; 2 and carry 5; and 8 times 3 is 24; 
and 5 is 29. Then there is 2920 to be taken from 3000; 
and after ſubtraction, the work thus appears: N 


} 


t 99 ) 


373) 3000 (8 
5 2920 
| TEES 
| a | 80 5 . 
Then to the Remainder 80 I bring down o, the laſt of the 
Dividend; and there is 800 for a new dividual, You muſt 
now try how often you can take 365 out of the ſaid Divi- 
dual 800, and the number of places being equal to both in 
Diviſor and Dividual, viz. 3, aſk how often 3 in 8? anſwer, 
twice; therefore put 2 in the Quotient, and fay, twice 5 is 
10; o and carry 1; and twice is 12, and 1 is 13; 3 and 
carry 1; and twice 3 is 6, and I is 7: fo there is 730 to be 
deducted from 800, and the Remainder is 70, as will appear: 
| 365 (30000 ( 82 "© 
290% 15 
on SO... 
730 | 
. ; (70) 5 | 8 | 
Thus you ſee plainly, by the work, that I have . bob 
pounds a day; which if multiplied by 20, the ſhillings in a 
pound, would produce 1400 ſhillings : which if divided per 
Jaid Diviſor 365, there would come 38. a day more, and 
there will be a remainder of 305: which, multiplied by 
x2, the pence in a ſhilling, produces 3660; which, ſtill di- 
vided by 365, gives 10d. a day more: fo that $0,000], a year 
is exactly 821, 38. Iod. a day. | 1 ** 


DIVISION OF MONEY. 

e + : ; | Example. 15 $52.9 . 3 | 
If I divide 261 128. 6d. equally among five men, how- 
much will each man have for his ſhare ?: e e 

r 


„ 


5 5 — 6 — 6 
| So * 
Preof 26 — 12 — 6 


7 


th. 


hs 


-.- 


* 


42 


In the working of this I ſay the 5's in 26, 5 time's: 5 times 
* 25, from 26, and there remains 1, or 1 pound, or 20 
illings; which, with the 128. in the place of ſhillings, make 

2 ſhillings; then the 5's in 32, 6 times; 6 times 5 is 30, 

.. - from 32, and there remains. 2s, or 24d. which with 6d. in 
the place of pence makes 30; then the 5's in 30; 6. times; 

Sa that each man receives 51. 68. 6d. as his ſhare. The 
truth of this is proved by Multiplication of Money, (for the 
Rules of Multiplication and Diviſion reciprocally 14 each 
other) as, 5 times 6 is 30; 6 and carry 2; and times 6 


WY 
- * 


is 30, and 2 is 32; 12 and carry 1; and 5 times 5 is 25 
and 1 is 26, &c. ents Er on 
Suppoſe I divide 2461. 135. 4d. equally among twelve peo. 
ple, what will each have? | „ 
12) 246 — 13 —- 4 

Anſwer 20 — 11 — 1 


* 


Here 1 ſay the 12's in 24 twice, and the 12's in 6, o times 
and there remains 61. or. 1 zes. and 13s., make 133 ; then 
the 12's in 133 are. 11, and there remains 1s. or 12d, then 
12 and 4 is 16; and the 12's in 16 once, and 4 remains. 
So that each man receives 20l. 11s, 1d. 1, or four twelſths 
of a penny. 9 3 ” "Ie x Vfl 00} 51 
When any quantity is ſuch a number, that any two di- 
gits of the multiplication table, multiplied together, make 
the ſaid 1 or number, then the quotient may be ex. 
peditiouſly found at two diviſions, and ſqoner than at one, 
viz. divide 95872 by 32. Here the digits or component 
parts are ratios, which, multiplied together, make the di- 
viſor 32, and 4 and 8, or 8 and 4: for it is. of no-conſe. 
gquence which of the ratios you divide by firſt; for either 
of the diviſions gives a trae and the ſame quotient; as may. 
de ſeen by the different methods of the following work: 


4)7877 Or thus: 8)7872; | 


)) em ny "I 
. 246 Quotient, 2246, Quotient. 


5 . 


r N aer E 8 5 8 e e 3 IN * 86> pang «rn 
* Here the divifors are 4 and 8, and 8 and 4; and though 


the operations differ, yet the quotients are the fame. 
Multiplication and Diviſion prove each other. Inproving 
the firſt, if you divide the product by the multiplier, the quo- 


tient will be like the multiplicand; or, if the myltiplicand, 


the quotient will be the fame with the multiplier. 


Example, 
345 
1380 Or thus: 
| 690 OY ; 345 8280 (24 
24) 8280 (345 | "90s 
NE „ 
N 1380 
N of 
120 | | : 
: 120 


Diviſion may be proved by Diviſion, thus: divide the di- 
vidend by-the quotient, and the quotient will be your former, 
diviſor. But the moſt uſual way of proving it is by multi- 
plication. I 
product will be equal to the dividend. 


Obſerve, that when there is any remainder, it muſt be 


taken in, or added to the product; and that, as in the Mul- 


tiplication of money, to have an anſwer, you Multiply the 
price by the quantity; ſo alſo, in diviſion of money, you di- 


vide che price by the quantity, to have an anſwer, 


' 
Bt EASY 
: : 5 5 
X * 
* £528 + 5. * MY) . 4 N pe 
— - , s T3 2 LI y 4 . * : 2 4 LE 95.6. 4 © 
. : * 1 py” - 
% 8 3 
£45 
* of = 4 : F : : 
bo a & . * 1 * 
| 4 % ; 
* 
* 


If you multiply the quotient by the diviſor, tbe 


— = — — 
—— — — =. —9w 
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| | 
| | 
[i 
1 
| 
1 
1 
Y 
| | 
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* $ 8 - 
x ; " 4 : . s > s % 2 
= ys * 4 1 * ; = 
* . * 
\ > 7 1 2 
2 4 k "2s 24 0 +2 4 ? p t 5 8 4 
2.0 WY * 0 N « 8 1 ** 1 3 : " EF — . 
. 4 = 4 4 - 2 
F I. 6 : - 1 * * \ 
* 84 „ 8 : 4 4 4 * a 8 ry 7 
; ; „„ ; 1 * ti 989 
" bas £43 *:F Þ & 2 x 4 * 8 5 ot SE 4 4 wa "8 4 2 1 : 
- 5 , ' 2 , . 
Aa * s 
HY 
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BIS OF EXCHANGE. © 
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A BILL of Exchange is the transferring of a ſum of money, 
* > made by the drawer, to him on whoſe account it is 
drawn, to be received of his correſpondent in another place: 
the transfer is made for value received; that is, for a ſimilar 
ſum given by the perſon on whoſe account the bill is drawn, 
to the drawer, in caſh or effects. | . 
TJ .0o be as explicit as poſſible, a Bill of Exchange is a ſmall 
note or writing, ordering the payment of a ſum of money in 
one place, to ſome perſon aſſigned by the drawer, in conſi- 
deration of the like value paid to him in another. The whole 
_ and effects of W often conſiſt in Bills of Ex- 
change. | ap IS ND 
Though a Bill of Exchange has not the formalities required 
| L- "2 ra law, ſuch as ſeal, delivery, and witneſſes, and 
jerefore is not deemed a Specialty; yet it is of far higher 
conſequence than any Specialty or Bond, on aecount of the 
great reſpec that is Aena it, and the punctual and pre- 
JJ it paid. ooo WES 
Tbere are three things neceffary to conſtitute a Bill of 
Exchange. iſt, That it be drawn in one city on another: 
2dly, That there be three perſons concerned; the drawer, 
the preſenter, or the perſon for whom it is drawn, and the 
acceptor, or he on whom it is drawn: gdly, That it make 
mention, that the value which the drawer has received, is 


* 


— 


( 8z ) 


either in Bills of Exchange, in money, merchandize, or other 
effects, which are to be expreſſed; otherwiſe. it is no Bill of 
P Ta 1 Cs 
*- Whena Bill of Exchange is expreſſed to be value in myſelf, 
it is not ſuppoſed the drawer has received the ſum ; but 
the perſon for whom it is drawn ſtands debtor to him for it. 
When a Bill of Exchange bears, for which ſum I promiſe to 
2 Bills of Exchange to ſuch a place, the perſon for whom 
the bill is drawn may compel him to give the bills, or re- 
turn the money,  _ Da | | 
Bills of Exchange may be divided into inland and out. 
land. Outland or foreign bill are made for money taken 
up abroad, and to be paid in England. Inland are for 
money taken up in one part of the kingdom, and to be repaid 

In another, ” ” | N : 
The holder of a Bill which has heen accepted, muſt have 
it paid within three days after it is due, or proteſt it: and 
ſhould the third day be a holiday, the proteſt muſt be made 

on the ſecond. 4 3 | 

What I have ſaid here of Bills of Exchange, is alſo ap- 
plicable to Promiſſory Notes, that are indorſed and nego- 
ciated from one perſon to another; except, indeed, that as 
in notes there is no drawer, there can be no proteſt for non- 
acceptance. In caſe, however, of non-payment, the indorſ- 
ers have the ſame remedy, as upon Bills of Exchange, againſt 
the prior indorſers. | 

I think it neceſſary to make one more obſervation upon Bills 
of Exchange: If thezperſon on whom ean inland Bill of Ex- 
change ſhall be drawn; refuſes to accept it, the perſon. to 
whom payable muſt cauſe ſuch bill to be proteſted, as ſo- 
reign bills; but no acceptance ſhall charge any perſon, unleſs 
the bill be under-written or indorſed ; and if it be not ſo 
under - written or indorſed, no drawer ſhall be obliged to pay 

_ coſts, damages, or intereſt thereon, unleſs proteſt be made 
for non. acceptance, and within fourteen days after the 
ſame be ſent, or notice thereof given to the perſon from 
whom the bill is received, or left in writing at his uſual 
place of reſidence. The bill being accepted, and not paid 
within three days after due, proteſt muſt be made, in writing, 
under a copy of the bill, by a notary public; or if no notary. 
| happen to reſide in the place, then by any reſpeRable in- 
. „ habitant, 


> 


{ % 


| habitant, in the preſence. of two creditable rn 

notice: given; as aforeſaid, to charge the drawer, &c. Tho me 
nd proteſt is neceflary, except the value be expreſſed * 
regeived in ſuch bill, and the bill my. FOB for N 


e leaſt. 4 129546 9b e 
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I. PAYABLE AT r ser. 


Lan, April 10 179 
A fight. pey to Mr. 3 LET or order, the ſum of 


79 orty-eight Pounds, Nine Shillings, for value received of 


Mr. i Pazezs and place it to ne as he 
advice of | 


MEE 85 ene Servant. | 
| ae | Epwanp Joxus. | EX 

70 17. hegt Moonn,. N bs ; As 24 a> 4 : 4 
| turn 1 | L us Jour 19) We 0 


. 171 * 6h 


N. B. 1 Bill a {ip is our 0 thre ee after the 


EW} ſees it,” PE | | 32208 aft 


: | bs OY Pry 1 Fg 179 
Arden FO after Geht hereof” pay to Mr. WILLIAM Hopt- 


| 20% or his Order, Thirty-two Pounds Six Shillings, for value 
received here of ice rom. PHILLIPS, and place it to Ae. : 


ugh as * advice from 
5 . 45 Ee” hs humble Servant, 5 
e rave ie? xD Sonn Banezalo. 
To nadine Ssiuneonbe, x” e 
7 Fleer Aa 5 5 


" 4 
"# E 


o . 9 
> 7 
$-* A 


* * e that no OY OL Ys of 1 8 bear Fu, 
ate of the LOS of the month en which e falls. 
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; FOREIGN BILL OF EXCHANGE: 


po el” 3 London, April re 2 
4. gd. N. 


AT ufance pay this 1 my firſt Bill by Exchange, to Mr. 


Davip Merss, or order, Six Hundred Dollars, at 4s. 9d. 


Dollar, for the value received of Mr. Epwarp 


: Tnourzon, and paſs it to account, as per advice mom 
” f Sir 3 1 
vour humble Servant, 


To Mr. Jon Parkes, 
| NG Liſbon, 


a — „ * 


ANOTHER. 
Liverpool, April 12, 170 


Ar three uſance pay this my firſt Bill by Exchange to 


Mr. JauESs Warsox, or order, Four Hundred and Eighty 


Dollars, for value received, and place it to ee as 


per 2 8 8 from 
| Your' 85 
Joux nn 


To 5 Me: 80 5 Guan, 
| * Merehancs at —_—— 


| ANOT HER. 


; London, April 13, 170 | 
AT Joo uſance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchange to 


Mr. WILLIAM RanDaLL, or order, Four Hundred-Piaſtres, 
for value received of Mr. BA TIisTE BONAVENTURE, and 
paſs it to account, as per e from : 


Your's, &c. 
Hanar Hasser. 


; Merchant, Leghorn, 


8 


ane Ror zx. 


1 8 
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N. B. The term to fignifies a determinate time fixed 
For the payment of Rills of Exchange, reckoned either 
from the day of the bills being accepted, or from the day 
of their date. They are thus called, becauſe regulated 
by the uſage and cuſtom of the places whereon they are 
drawn. Bills are drawn at one or more Uſances, (as above) 
either from ſight, or from date. The term is longer or 
- Hhorter, according to the different countries. In London, 
Uſance is a calendar month; Double Uſance, two months. 
In Spain, Dſance is two months; at Venice, Genoa, and 
Leghorn, three months. At Hamburgh, Uſance of Bills 
drawn from England, is two months after date. 
Obſerve, that the acceptor of a Bill of Exchange becomes 
abſolute debtor to the perſon to whom the Bill is payable 
for the contents thereof. The drawer of the Bill mutt give 
his correſpondent a lefter of advice that he has drawn on 
hi m for ſuch a ſum; elſe payment may be refuſed. A Bill 
zs due the third day after the expiration of the time men- 
tioned; and the perſon to whom the Bill is payable muſt 
demand the money the day it becomes due; and. ſhould 
che acceptor die before it be due, it muſt be demanded of 
the executor or adminiſtrator. .' e 


—— — — | Js 


' ENDORSEMENT. - . 
"THIS is a writing on the back of a Bill of Exchange by 
he proprietor or bearer, either thereby to transfer it to ſome 
other, or to render it payable to the order of ſome other, or 
elſe to ſerve for an acquittance or receipt. The perſon to 
whom its firſt made payable may have occaſion to pay it 
away; he therefore writes his name on the back of the Bill, 
which is his order, and gives it to another; and this ſecond 
8 1 having alſo occaſion to pay it away, writes his name 
ikewiſe under the name of the firſt, and delivers it to a 
third, who probably does the ſame; and theſe are all En- 
dorſers; and the laſt holder. of the Bill, if the Acceptor can- 
not pay it, may ſue him, or either of the endorſers, or drawer, 


_ or the caſh. IT 3 
„ - PROTEST 


— 


„„ 


PRO TEST. 


Ils is a ſummons made by a Notary Public to a mer- 
chant, banker, &c to accept or diſcharge a Bill of Exchange 
drawn on him, after his having refuſed either to accept or 
Pay it. It is called a Proteſt, becauſe it contains a pro- 
_ teffation, that the party wilt return the Bill, and even take” 
up caſh at intereſt; and charge all coſts, damages, carriage, 
and re- carriage on the refuſer. N a 8 
There are two kinds of Proteſts; the one, for want of 


acceptance; the other, for want of payment. The firſt 


muſt be made by the bearer of the bill at the time of pre- 
ſenting it, in caſe the perſon on whom it is drawn refuſes 
to accept it for the time, or the ſum, there expreſſed. The 
latter is made as the Bill falls due, whether it has beerr- 
accepted or not, h 18 


DISCOUNT:. 


A allowance made on a Bill of Exchange, or any other 
debt not due, in order to induce the acceptor or debtor to 
advance the money, is called a Diſcount. It is uſed allo 

among merchants, when they buy. things on truſt, with a 
condition, that the ſeller ſhall diſcount ſo much per Cent. 
for each payment made before the expiration of the time. 


7 


| BILL OF LADING. 


* THIS is an inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of a ſhip 
acknowledging. the receipt of a merchant's goods, and 
obliging himſelt to deliver them, at the place to which they 
are conſigned, in good condition. Of ſuch Bills tere are 
uſually three; the merchant keeps the firſt; the ſecond is 
ſent to the factor to whom the goods are conſigned; and the 
third is kept by the maſter of the ſhip. BE, 
„„ ws ES. = BILL. 


* 


1 
BILL OF SALE, 

A Bill of Sale is when a perſon, wanting a ſum of money, 
delivers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he gives 
this Bill, empowering him to ſell the ſaid goods, in caſe the 
ſum borrowed is not repaid with intereſt, at the time ap- 


pointed. The following is the form: 


Know all Men by theſe Preſents, that I, Evywary Har- 
nis, Gent. of Shadwel, for and in conſideration of the ſum of 
Sixty Pounds to me in hand paid, at and before the ſealing 
and delivery hereof, by WILLIAM SuITH, of Stoke-New- 
ington, the receipt whereof I do hereby acknowledge, have 
bargained and ſold, and by theſe preſents do bargain and 
- fell unto the ſaid WILLIAM SmiTH, all the goods, houſe. 
hold ſtuffs, and implements of houſehold, and all other goods 
whatever, mentioned in the ſchedule hereunto annexed, 
now remaining and being in Shadwell, to have and to hold 
all, and ſingular the goods, houſehold ſtuffs, and implements 
aof houſehold, and every of them, by theſe preſents, bar- 
gained and fold unto the ſaid WiLLiaM SMITH, his exe- 
- Eutors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns for ever, And l, the ſaid 
EpwarDs Harzis, for myſelf, my executors, and adminiſ- 
trators, all and fingular of the ſaid goods, unto the ſaid 
William SMITH, his executors, and adminiſtrators, againſt 
me, the {aid EDWARXD Harris, my executors, adminiſtrat- 
| ors, and afligns, and againſt all and every other perſon 

and perſons whatſoever, ſhall and will warrant, and for 
ever defend, by theſe preſents: of which goods I, the ſaid 
Epwarp Hazzis, have put the ſaid WiLLiam SMITH in 
fall poſſeflion, by delivering him one ſilver tankard, &c. at 
the ſealing hereof. In witneſs whereof I have hereunto put 
my hand and ſeal this twentieth day of 1 in the Vear of 

out Lord, One Thouſand Seven Hundred, &c. 15 


Signed, ſealed, . 
delivered in the preſence 
of us, 


Greorce Buror. 
Manx ELTis. 


\ 8 . 
7 i - 4 
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ED : 
BILL OF DEBT. © 


5 THIS is an acknowledgment of a ſum due from one per- 


fon to another, in the following form : Know all men by 
. theſe preſents, that 1, PETER Pexxy, of Cheapfide, Hoſier, 
do owe and am indebted to NienoLas NoBLE, of Snow- 
hill, Shoe-maker, the ſum of Thirty-ſix Pounds of lawful 


money of Great Britain; which ſaid ſum I promiſe to paß 
unto the ſaid NicyoLas NoBLE, his executors, adminiſ- 
trators, or aſſigns, on or before the ſixth day of June next 


enſuing date hereof. Witneſs my hand and ſeal this eleventh 
day of April, 179 5 2 
„ 1 PETER PENNY. - 
Sealed and delivered 
in prelence of us, N 
8 Tous Har, 
EpwarD Russ ELI“. 


. 


BILL OF SECURITY 


DENOTES a ſecurity for money under the hand and 


fometimes ſeal of the debtor, without any condition or for- 


feiture in caſe of non-performance; in which it differs from- 


a Bond or Obligation. It has been commonly ſtiled a writ- 


ing wherein one man binds himſelf to pay to another a ſum 
of money on a future day, or on demand, according to the 


agreement of the parties at the time when it is drawn, and 
the dealing between them. . | 


5 0 BILL OF PENALTY. | 
- THIS is an acknowledgment of a ſum of money duc 


. 


from one perſon to another, and a Bond for payment. The 


{| 


following is the form: 


0% 


* 


\ Know all Men by theſe Preſents, that I, Joun Farazman, 


of Hampſtead, in the County of Middleſex, Grocer, do 
acknowledge myſelf indebted to HEN XY HARPER, Gent. 
a . 8 | 'F 3 ; x | of 


( 90 ) | 
of Highgate, in the County aforeſaid, in the ſum of Fifty 
Pounds of good and lawful money of Great Britain, to be 
paid unto the ſaid Henxy HAAYER, or his heirs, execu- 


tors, adminiſtrators, or affigns, in or upon the 2oth day 
of June next enſuing the date hereof, without fraud or fur- 


ther delay: for and in conſideration of which payment 


well and truly to be made and done, I bind myſelf, my heirs, 
- executors, and adminiſtrators, in the penal ſum of. F 
Pounds, of the like lawful money, firmly by theſe Preſents. 
In witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal 
this 16th day of April, 179 in the - Year 
of tte Reign of our Sovereign Lord King George III. and 
in the Year of our Lord 179 | 


| : | Joun Faeeman, 
signed, ſealed, and delivered, 
in the-preſence f 


SauuzL Lewis, 
JAMES MaRTIX. 


— 


$ . 
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g BONDS. 


THERE are Bonds, and Counter. Bonds, or Counter- 
Securities. The Counter-Bond is a Bond given to ſave a 
perſon harmleſs who has given his Bond for, another, Hence 
the term, Counter-Bond, or Counter - Securit. 

The following is the form of a Bond from one perſon to 
another: _ | 75 | e : 
Know all Men by theſe Preſents, that I, MicnARL MirIs, 
of the Pariſh of St. Bride, in the City of London, Gen- 
tleman, am held and firmly bound to Francis Nicuors, 


* 


of the ſaid City of London, Eſq. in the penal ſum of Twe 
” Hundred Pounds of good and lawful money of Great Britain, 
to be paid to the ſaid Francis Nichors, or to his certain 
attorney, his \executors, adminiſtrators, or afligns; for the 
true payment whereof, I bind myſelf, my heirs, Fon, 


(am }) 


and adminiſtrators, firmly by theſe Preſents, ſealed with my 
ſeal. Dated this 17th day of April, 179 in the 

Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
: King, Defender of the Faith, and in the Year of our 
Lord, &. | 

The conditien of this Obligation is ſuch, that if the above 
- bounden MicnaEL MilLs, his heirs, executors, or admi- 
niſtrators, do well and truly pay, or'cauſe to be paid, to the 
above-named Francis Nichols, his executors} adminiſ- 
trators, or aſſigns, the full Sum of One Hundred Pounds, of 
good and lawful money of Great Britain, on the 24th day 
of July next enſuing the date hereof, with lawful intereſt ; 
then this Obligation to be void, or elſe to remain in full 
force, Pa ; OS” 
„ MMicnAzL Mills. 
Sealed and delivered in the e 
preſence of 1 | 
| | oy Abbaus, 

AMES BAN ARD. 
| Note. When a Bond is given, double the ſum of the 

value received is mentioned in the obligatory part, and 
: _ real ſum meant to be ſecured is inſerted in the con» 

tion. | 


* OBLIGATIONS. | 


N Obligation denotes fimply a Bond, containing a pe- 
nalty, with a condition annexed, for the payment of money 
at a certain time, or for performance of covenants, &. 
The following is the form: 15 7 827 5 

* Know all Men by theſe Preſents, that I, Avr nORY Hart, 
of the Pariſh of St. Sepulchre, in the City of London; Dra- 
per, am holden and rel 


nick, of the Pariſh of Iflington, in the County of Middleſex, 


.. Gentleman, in the ſum of Sixty-eight Pounds of good and 


lawful 


L3 


do ſtand bound unto Jacos May- 


/ ; 5 Wh, 4 7 
of our Lord 179 | - . 
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1 „„ 

hun ful money of Great Britain, and to be paid unto him, the 
ſaid Jacos Mavkree, his certain attorney, executors, ad- 
miniſtrators, or aſſigns, to them, or either of them; to the 


- which payment, well and truly to be made, I do hereby bind 


myſelf, my heirs, executors, and adminiſtrators, firmly by 


| theſe Preſents. Sealed with my ſeal. Dated this. 18th day 


of. 0 In the 71s Vear of the Reign 
of our Sovereign Lord George III. King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and in the 
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A NOTE is a ſhort writing about ſome kind of buſineſs. 
We ſay a Promiſſory Note, 'a Note under hand, &c. If 


ſigned, whereby the perſon who ſigns ſhall promiſe to pay 
to any other perſon, or order, any ſum of money, the ſum 
ſpecified in ſuch Note ſhall be due and payable to the per- 
ſon to whom made, and the Note ſhall be aſſignable over, as 
an Inland Billof Exchange; 'whereupon the perſon to whom 
ſuch Note is payable, or aſſigned, may maintain an action 
ſor the ſame againſt the perſon who ſigned, or any who 
indorſed the Note, as in che caſes of Inland Bills, and re- 
cover damages and coſts of ſuits. 5 


By 10 Geo. III. Gp. zo, it is enacted, that all Promiſſory 


or other Notes, Bills of Exchange, or Draughts, or Under- 


takings in Writing, being mnegociable or transferable, for 
the payment of twenty ſhillings, or above that ſam, and leſs 


than five, pounds, or on which Ten ſhillings or above, and 


lefs than five pounds ſhall remain undiſcharged, ſhall ſpecify 
the names and places of abode of the pers FO e to 


whom, or to whoſe order, the ſame ſhall be made payable; 


and ſhall bear date before or at the time of drawing or iſſuing 
thereof, but not in any day ſubſequent thereto, and ſhall be 


made payable. within twenty-one days next after the. day 
of the date thereof, and ſhall not be transferable or nego- 
© ciable after the time thereby limited for payment; and 
_ every indorſement thereon ſhall be made before the expira- 


Ke 


non 


- 


— 


{ 93 )) 
tion of that time, and ſhall bear date at or not before the time 
| of pals thereof, and ſhall ſpecify the name and place of 
abode of the perſon to whom or to whoſe order the maney 1s 
to be paid; otherwiſe ſuch Note, Bill, or Draught, or Under- 
taking, ſhall be void. The publiſhing, uttering, or nego- 
ciating Notes, Bills of Exchange, Draughts, or Undertak- 
ings, contrary to this act, is prohibited under the penalty 
of forfeiture not exceeding twenty pounds, nor leſs than five 
pounds. _ - „ 


om 


25 6 ü | 
* NOTES OF HAND. (ONE SIGNATURE.) 
I Promiſe to pay to Mr. Joun GrEenwoop, or hearer, 
en the 4th day of May, Ten Pounds Ten Shillings for value 
received. Witneſs my hand this 2 1ſt day of April, 179 


Dani Davis 


\ 


fro 10 0 


22 


99 — 9 


— ————ů — ͤ—— 
| April 20, 179 
1 Promiſe to pay to the Hon, the Directors of the Eaſt 


India Company, or bearer, on demand, Six Hundreq Pounds 
for SAMUEL FREEMAN, Eſq. Es 


= | | CHARLES BATEMAN. 


„ 


7 


— 
3 K 
— 
* 


600 o © 


8 


** * r * — 


aa — 


„„ 


I Promiſe to pay to Meſſ. Jenkins, Warp, and Co. 
One Hundred and Twenty Pounds on demand. | 


5 | 8 Jonx Mason. 
[i120 oO o 


— 


: LAS Mr, Mason, to render this Note negociable, SE 
andorſe his name on the back, as muſt every perfon through 
whole. hands it goes, | ore 


© NOTE OF HAND, {Two stenaTuREs.) | 
WE, or either of us, promiſe to pay to Mr. HAuRT SAT- 
7a, of his order, Twenty- four Pounds Ten Shillings, on 


demand, for value received, Witneſy our hands this 23d day 
of April, 179 1 \ 1 875 


- — 


Punt. Kino. 


F Josz n Brown, 

969233 - —_— 7. £77.71 . 225 % 

£24 10 © „„ ; : 

- Witneſs . 5 

' Niecnzzo REBVER.. | 


l RECEIPTS, MOOR ; 

- A Receipt is an acquittance or diſcharge ; or an act where- 
by it appears that a thing has been paid off or acquitted. I 
Mall give a few examples; but muſt firſt obſerve, that the 
ſum received muſt be always expreſſed in words. 8 

RECEIVED this 22d day, of May, 179 

of Mr. James WiLtis, Twelve Pounds Four- ( 
teen Shillings, in part, for Muſlins fold to © 
him the 6th.inſtant,. 7 1 7 


A 95 } 
Tondon, April 23, 179 


RECEIVED of Mr. Joux Witson Ten 45 „ 
Pounds Ten Shillings and Sixpence, in full pay- 10 6 
by by me FE 

Henav . 


: : 
ESO Gu a 
| 


— 


- RECEIVED of the Worſhipful Gaga o 
Stationers this 24th day of May, 179 Two (12 "Hp 
Hundred and Fifteen Pounds, in fall; for my Ea Ps 
8 brother, Tromas HiLL. 35 : 


Joitk HILL. 


REC EVED the 24th of 7 May, 79: of” | 
Meſſrs. Cor LX 88, Son, and Company, Sixty- | L. s. d. 
eight Pounds Eleven Shillings and Ninepence, 68 
by the order and for the account of GEORGE NE 
£8 aer Eſq. per me | 


CuarLss GRBENALL, 
\ 


„ Tt is ſearee neceſſary to ſay, that all inffruments of 
writing muſt be on ſtamped paper. 


; , ; 
| CERTIF ICATES 


ARE Teſtimonies given in writing, to aſſure and notify 
the truth of any thing. A Certificate of Coſts relates to 
the caſe of a plaintiff, who in an action of treſpaſs, is allowed 
no more coſts than damages, when the jury give leſs da- 
mages than forty ſhillings, unleſs the judge certify that the 
_ Freehold or title of the land came chiefly. in quettion. To 

this rule there are two exceptions, both grounded on ſtatutes; 
| on one NE: = CO” fall colts, 11 the judge certify that 


the 


* 


\ 


; 1 


che trefſpaſs was wilfut and malicious; and the other gives 
full coſts againſt any inferior tradeſmari, apprentice, or other 


perſon convicted of a treſſpaſs in hunting, hawking, or fowl- 
the upon another perſon's land. 5 2 
A Certificate of Bankrupt is a declaration in fayour of 
him, ſigned by four parts in five of his creditors, (thoſe under 
20l. excepted) and authenticated under the hands and ſeals 
of the commiſſioners, and by them tranſmitted to the Lord 


Chancellor; in conſequence of which the bankrupt becomes 


entitled to a decent allowance out of his effects for his fu. 
ture maintenance. | 1 


7 


A Certificate of the Poor is an acknowledgment from | 


the pariſh, to which they belong, of their being pariſhioners ; 
and this prevents their removal till they become actually 
chargeable. e 


DEBENTURE © 


| IS a Certificate figned by the Officers of the Cuſtoms, 
which entitles a trader to the receipt of a bounty or draw- 
back. The forms of Debentures vary according to the mer- 


chandize exported. The following will give the reader an 


idea of them. | 55 _ 
„ Jouyn Ronson, natural born, did on, &c. make an 
entry with us of three thouſand ells of linen in the Penelope, 
Captain WiLLIaM Ropes, for Jamaica; the ſubſidy, .&c. 
was paid inwards by, &. as appears by Certificatè of the 


Collector Inwards: and for farther manifeſtation of his juſt 


dealing therein, he hath alfo taken oath before us of the 


Fo Ciflon Houſe, London, 
- -goth April, 179 ADs 


All kinds of Debentures, before delivered or paid to the 


exporters, are en ered into a ſeparate book kept for that pur. 
_ © "pole by the Collector or Comptroller of the Cuſtoms. — = 


* 


— 


* 
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: LETTER OF ATTORNEYoÞ _ 
IIS is a writing which authoriſes an Attorney to do ſome | 
legal act in our ſtead, ſuch as the receiving of debts, &c. 
- The nature of this inſtrument is to give the Attorney full 
Power and authority to accompliſh the a& intended to be 
performed. The following is the form: „ 

Know all Men by theſe Preſents, that I, SauUugL TurNER, 
of the pariſh of St. George, in the county of Middleſex, Gen- 
tleman, (for divers conſiderations and good cauſes me here- 
unto moving). have made, ordained, conftituted, and ap- 
pointed, and by theſe preſents do make, ordain, conſtitute, 
and appeint, my truſty friend, Jamss Morr1s, of London, 

Gentleman, my true and lawful Attorney, for me, in my 
name, and to my uſe, to aſk, demand, recover, or receive, 

of and from WALTER WaTsoON, of Chelſea, in the ſaid Coun- 
ty, the ſum of Fifty Pounds; giving, and by theſe preſents 
granting, to my ſaid Attorney, my ſole and full power and 
authority to take, purſue, and follow ſuch legal courſes for 
the recovery, receiving, and obtaining of the ſame, as I myſelf 
might orcould do, were I perſonally preſent, and upon the 
receipt of the ſame acquittances, and other ſufficient diſ- 
charges, for me, and in my name, to make, ſign, ſeal, and 
deliver; as alſo one more Attorney, or Attornies under him, 
to ſubſtitute or appoint, and again at his pleafure to revoke; 
and further to do, perform, and finiſh for me, and in my 
name, all and ſigular thing and things, which ſhall or may 
be neceſlary, and entirely as I, the ſaid SamuzL TurNER, 
in my own perſon, ought or could do in and about the ſame ; 
ratifying, allowing, and confirming whatſoever my ſaid At- 
torney ſhall lawfully do, or cauſe to be done, in and about 
the execution of the premiſes, hy virtue of theſe preſents : 
in witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal, 


the - Year of the Reign of our Sovereign 


Lord George III. by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and ſo 
forth; and in the Year of our Lord 8 
3 | SAMUEL TURNER. _, | 
Signed, fealed, and | ; Ds Os 
delivered in the Renee: | 
of us, oHN W1LSON 
of 5 THOMAS 1 


— 
* 


8 


. . LETTER OF CREDTr 

18 given to perſons whom a merchant, &c. can truſt, 
to tale money of his Inn; abroad, in caſe he ſhould 
pes” to want it. | 


LETTER OF LICENCE. n 


Fo 18 awriting granted to a perſon who has failed i in 12 
fſigned and ſealed by his Creditors; which arg — 
uns a longer time for Taped 


; - *4 1＋ 7 > ; ; 2 


LETTER MISSIVE _ 


— 1 


J fenttoa Pekr who is a defendant in the Count of Cham 
cery, to requeſt his appearance. Should he negled to ap- 


_ Pear, he may be ſerved with a Subpœna; and ſhould he ſtill 


- continue in contempt, a Sequeſtration may be Ry 
afucd pt his lands and goods, 1 | 


__ 2 | 3 | 
* t legal cocepations of the termDebt is money due by - 
an expreſs agreement, as by bargain, bill, bond, or note: 
on-payment of which is an injury, for which the 
| Fe ha remedy is by action of Debt, to compel the perform-. 
arce of the contract, and recover the ſum due. 


* K * . * 1 
92 : -* 7 by 7 * 
1 . a s 8 5 . 
> 1 


© ARREST | „ 


— 


18 hs 3 of a rſon, 1 in execution of the com- 
| 3 of ſome Court, or Officer of Juſtice. The Officer to 


whom'a Warrant is delivered, ought with all ſpeed and ſe- 
_ 10 8 to find out the Party and execute the 


Warrant 


(.99 ) 


' Warrant. It is an offence of the higheſt nature to oppoſe - 
any one who lawfully endeavours to arreſt another, either 
for felony or. treaſon: the oppoſer to an Arreſt for felony, 
is acceſſary to the crime; and the oppoſer to an Arreſt for 

| treaſon, if he knows the party to be guilty, is guilty alſo of the 
treaſon. In criminal caſes a perſon may be apprehended and 
_ reſtrained of his liberty not only by proceſs out of ſome court, 
or warrant from a magiſtrate, but by a conſtable, watchman, 
or private perſon, without any warrant or precept. And 
any perſon who is preſent when a felony is committed, or æ 
wound dangerouſly given, is bound to endeayour to appre- 
hend the offender, on pain of fine and impriſonment for 
neglet. Every private perſon is alſo bound to aſſiſt an officer 
_ demanding his he'p in the apprehenſion : of 'a. felon, or the 
ſuppreſſion of an aftiray. A 
The King cannot arreſt any man for ſuſpicion of treaſon 
or felony, as his ſubjects can; becauſe if he does wrong, the 
party cannot have action againſt him. Doors may be broke 
- . open to arreſt perſons who have committed treaſon or fclony, 
Witn regard to arreit ivr debt, no perſons can be arreſted 
for either debt or treſpaſs, or other cauſe of action, but 
buy virtue of a precept from ſome court. When he is le- 
| gally ſtopped, and reſtrained of his liberty, for debt, he is 
| ſaid to be arreſted, or put under an arreſt ; which is the be- 

ginning of impriſonment. | 5 

I a bailiff lays hold of a perſon by the hand, whom he has 

a warrant to arreſt, as he holds it out at the window, this is 

ſuch a taking of him, that the bailiff may juſtify the breaking. 
open of the houſe to carry him away. TL, : 
Though in caſes of treaſon and felony, doors may be broke 
| yk yet they muſt not in civil caſes, except it be in purſuit 
of one arreſted, or where a houſe is recovered by real action, 
to deliver poſſeſſion to the perſon recovering. An action of 
treſpaſs lies for breaking open a houſe to make arreſt in a 
civil action: yet, if it ſhould appear that a bailiff finds an 
outer door open, he (a great law authority ſays) may open an 
inner one te make an Arreſt, An Arreſt is as lawful in 
the night, as in the day. But no perſon can be arreſted on. 

a Sunday, except for a breach of the peace, or for treaſon 

or felony: he, however, may be re-arreſted on a Sunday, if 

he eſcape the day before. n OTE 
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hundred pounds. 0 
II any perſon in cuſtody in the King's Bench, or Fleet 


ment. 
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To move or plead in Arreſt of Judgment, is to ſnew.cauſe 
why judgment ſhould be ſtayed, though there be a verdict 
in the cauſe. Judgment may be arreſted for good cauſe in 
criminal caſes as well as in civil, if the Indictment be inſuffi- 
cient. Four days are allowed to move in Arreſt of Judg- 


* 


| IMPRISONMENT 
18 the ſtate e bar the of his liberty, and ex- 


| tends not only to a gag], but the being held under proper 


authority in the ſtreet. "Every warrant of commitment for 


impriſoning a perſon ought to run, © till delivered by due 


courſe of law,” and not © until further order.” Perſons 


may be difcharged from their impriſonment in any cale 


— * 


bs SEED  BSCAPE 


18 either voluntary or negligent; voluntary, as when 
one perſon arreſts another for f:lony, or other crime, and 


afterwards lets him go; in which eſeape, the party who 


permits it, is by la w to ſuffer puniſhment as if guilty of the 
fault committed by the perſon who eſcapes, be it felony, 
treaſon, or treſpaſs, after the original delinquent is actually 


found guilty or convicted. Negligent eſcape is, when a 


perſon is arreſted, and afterwards eſcapes againſt the will 
of him who arreſted him; and is not purſued, and taken 
again, before the party purſued has loſt fight of bim. Any 
keeper of a priſon, who connives at an eſcape, forfeits five 


. - 


Priſon, in execution, or on Meſne Proceſs, &. {[Meſne 


Proceſs is ſuch proceſs as intervenes between the beginning 
and end of a ſuit] go at large, on oath thereof before a judge 


of the Court where the action was brought, an Eſcape 
Eo or N Warrant 


a. — 


% 


Warrant is granted, directed to all ſherifs, dec. throughout 


England, to retake the priſoner, and commit him to gaol | 
when taken, there to remain till the debt be paid. A perſon 


may be taken by a Search-warrant-on a Sunday, as well as 
on any other day. * . 25 WTR ITC 2+ £5; 


| = . | . ; 
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5 18 the letting at liberty a perſon arreſted; or imptiſoned N 


upon an action, under ſureties taken for his appearance at a 


future time. Common Bail is given in actions of fmall in- 


jury; but Special in caſes of greater moment. It was en- 
acted a few years ago, on account of the poor, that no per- 


ſons ſhould be held to bail in any action brought for leſs 
than ten pounds; and this is obſerved in Writs iſſued from 


the Courts of Weſtminſter Hall. But the Marſhal's Court 


ſtill arreſts and holds to bail in actions for ſums exceeding 


\ 


In civil caſes every defendant is bailable; but, in cri- 


minal, not ſo. Ok e 13 56, 

I ᷑0o refuſe Bail to a party offering it, where the party 
ought to be bailed, is a eee puniſhable not only 
by the ſuit of the party; but alſo, by indictment; and ad- 
mitting Bail where it ought not, is puniſhable by the Judges 


of Affize by fine; or puniſhable as a negligent eſcape at 
common law. If the keeper of a priſon-bail any one not bail- 


able, he ſhall loſe his office; if another Officer, he ſhall have 
three years impriſonment, and make fine at the King's plea- 
ſure. A Surry Juſtice of Peace committed a man on ſuſpi- 
cion of ſtealing a mare, and bound over the owner to pro- 
ſecute; afterwards he admitted the party to bail. The pro- 
ſecutor appeared at the Aſſize, and found a bill, but the 
party accuſed did not appear: the Court, therefore, granted 
an information againſt the Juſtice, declaring he ſhould not 
have bailed the party, f 5 {50 
= By the ancient Common Law, before and ſince the Con- 
_ quell, all felonies were bailable, till murder was excepted 
by ſtatute, The power of bailing in treaſon, and divers 
V . inſtances 
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8 Cs of felony, has been alfo cake nit | ſatate. 
Doc juſtice of Peace can bail, upon accuſation of treaſon, 
of murder, or manſlaughter, if the perſon be clearly the 
Mayer, or. an-indiment be found _—_— him; nor of fe- 
ny, againſt thofe who have broken priſon. Outlawed 
perſons, and thoſe who have abjured the realm, approvers, 
and perſons accuſed | Ny Afrfons in the fact of felony, 
thoſe ſetting fire to houſes, and excommunicated perſons, are 
alfo inadmiffible to Bail. Thoſe to be admitted to Bail, 
on offering ſufficient e muſt be perſons of good 
fame, charged merely with ſuſpicion of manſlaughter, or 
anferior homicide. Here, however, it is neceſſary to quote 
an authority, which fays, It is agreed that the Court of 
Kings Bench, (or any judge thereof in time of vacation) 
may bail for any einde whatſoever, be it treaſon, murder, 
or any other ee according to che circumſtances of the 
'cafe; ſuch perſons «aly/excepted, who are committed by 
either Houfe of Parliament during the Seflion, or ſuch as are 
- committed for 'contempt by any of the. King's ſuperior | 
| Courts of Juſtice.” 
It is declared expreſſly by ſtatute, that exceflive Bail 
„ ought not to be required; though it is left with the Courts 
to determine what Bail is exceſſive. If inſufficient Bail be 
taken v ING he is liable to de fined, mould the 
criminal not appear 
Bail is either common or ſpecial. Common Bail i is that 
given in actions of ſmall prejudiee, or light proof; in which 
cafes any nominal ſureties are taken, as John Doe, and 
' "Richard Roe; this being no other than a form of 'appear- 
ance, Special Bail is given in caſes of h _ importance, 
where it is required that the fureties be {i dy. men at leaſt, 
and according to the value of the matter in queſtion. 
Bail to the action ſucceeds the return of the writ, or the 
appearance of the perſon bailed, The perſons 1 tting in 
this Bail, muſt be at leaſt two in number, and enter into a 
recognizance, whereby they do jointly and feyerally under- 
take, that if the defendant be condemned in the action, he 
ſhall pay colts and condemnation, or render himfelf a pri- 
ſoner, or that they will pay it for him. Bail Bond is a Bond 
or Obligation entered into by one or more fureties, upon 
panting in — to the en, * the defendant's ap- 


3 | 


; (103 | 
pearance at the return of the Writ. And Bail in Error ex- 
preſſes the Bail given by a perſon who brings a Writ of Er- 
- ror after verdict, or who is Plaintiff in Error. 0 1 
The Law (if Bail cannot be otherwiſe obtained) has pro- 
vided a remedy in moſt caſes by the Habeas Corpus Act, 
Which removes a perſon and cauſe from one priſon and court 
to another. This is a famous ſtatute 31 Car. II. and which 
has been ſtiled the hulwark of Engliſh Liberty, and ſecond 
Magna Charta The Writ of Habeas Corpus was ordained, 
| ä as a remedy for ſuch as were unju 
impriſoned to be ſet at liberty; but ſeveral ahuſes getti 
into the mode of granting it, it became neceſſary to obviate 
them in future by modern ſtatutes. Accordingly, by the 
Petition of Right, 3 Car. I. it is enacted, that no freeman 
ſhall be impriſoned or detained without cauſe ſhewn, to 
which he may make anſwer according to law. And by 
16 Car, I. * 10. if any perſon be reſtrained of his liberty 
by order or decree of any Mega court, or by command of 
the King's Majeſty in perſon, or by warrant of the Council 
Board, or of any of the Privy Council, he ſhall, upon demand 
of his counſel, have a Writ of Habeas Corpus, to bring his 
body before the Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas; 
who ſhall determine whether the cauſe of his commitment 
be juſt, and thereupon do as to juſtice ſhall belong. 
DISTRESS . 

IS a compulſion recurred to in certain real actions for 
bringing a man to appear in Court, or to. pay rent, or other 
duty denied: if a tenant of lands or tenements ſhall fraudu- 
lently carry away his goods, the landlord may, within thirty 
days, diſtrain them wherever they ſhall be found: but the 
goods cannot be diftrained, if ſold for a valuable conſideration 
before ſeizure to any perſon not privy to the fraud, Tenants 
committing ſuch fraud, or others aſſiſting, forfeit double the 
value of the goods carried off, to be recovered by action of 
debt, &c. and where they exceed not fifty pounds value, the 
| landlord may exhibit a complaint before two Juſtices. of the 
Peace, who muſt examine the fact, and enquire into the _ 


— 
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of the goods, and thereupon order the offender to pay 
double value, leviable by diſtreſs and ſale; or, for want 
thereof, commit the 1 to the houſe of correction for 
ſix months. Landlords or their agents may, with the aſſiſtance 
of a conſtable, ſeize any goods fraudulently concealed in any 
huouſe, out-houſe, &c. Diſtreſs perſonal is made by diſ- 
training a man's moveable goods, and ſeizing the profits of 
his lands and tenements from the date of the Writ, for the 
defendant's contempt in not appearing to an action brought 
againſt him when he was ſummoned or e pe e e 
e Sener eee on Bak Tr: $6) 
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pledges given by him to try the gh; with $6 e and 
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ARBITRATION | 3 


3 * 
4 79 / * * 


18 the 5 1 8 a cauſe or quarrel to the deciſion of one or 
more indifferent perſons, under the denomination of Arbiters 
or Arbitrators; and if thoſe cannot agree, a third is added, 
called an Umpire, in whoſe deciſion both fides are bound 

* nne , | 3 8 
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140 18 2 a recept of the King 3 in 1 des ſeal, iſping | 
out of ſome court to the ſheriff or other perſon, whereby any ö 
thing is commanded to be done touching a ſuit or Sen, 
or giving commithon to have it done 
An Original Writ is ſent out of the High Court of Chan- 

cery, to ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or tenant in a 
— action, either before the ſuit begins, or to begin the ſuit 

— thereby. 


* 


— 


1 ans 


thereby. In the Court of King's Bench, the uſual Original 
Writ in actions, is for action of treſpaſs upon the caſe; and 
this Court does not iſſue Originals in actions of debt, cove- 
nant, or account, &, Whereas the Court of Common 
Pleas proceeds by Original in all kinds of actions; but, to 
arreſt and ſue a party to outlawry, it is made uſe of by 
both Courts. ; 1 

A Judicial Writ is ſent by order of the Court where the 
8 depends, on emergent occaſions, aſter the ſuit 
begins. TOR : 5 
i A Perſonal Writ relates to goods, chattels, or perſonal 
injuries. | | „„ 
A Writ of Privilege is that which a privileged perfon 
brings to the Court for his exemption, on account of ſome 
privitege he enjoys. But the moſt common Writs are in 
debt, treſpaſs, account, covenant, &c. Writs may be re- 
newed every term, till a defendant be arreſted ; and ſhould 
there be ſeveral perſons in one, {for four defendants may be 
in one writ,) there muſt be fevers] Warrants from the 
Sheriff to execute the ſame. Attachment lies againit a She- 
7. ter Zon-zreeution of à W212, br any opp:eiive meaſure, 
or corrupt practice. All Writs mult be returned and filed in 
due time, in order to avoid a fee or penalty in the Court of 
Common Fleas, where they are received and put upon files, 


% 


„ WARRANT 


Is a precept under the hand and ſeal of an officer te bring 
an offender before the perſon granting it. Should a Juſtice 
ſee a breach of the peace, or a felony, committed in his 
. preſence, he may in his own perſon apprehend the felon; 
and ſo he may, by word, command any perſon to apprehend 
him; and ſuch command is a good Warrant, without writ- 
| ing: but if the ſame be done in his abſence, he muſt iflue his 
Varrant in writing. The Warrant may iſſue to bring the 
party before the Juſtice who granted it ſpecially, and then 
the officer is bound to bring him before that juſtice ; but if 
it be to bring him before any Juſtice, the officer may bring 
him before any Juſtice of the county he thinks fit, War- 
„%% T7 155 | os rants 
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rants may be granted in extraordinary caſes by the Secretaries 
of State, or Privy Council ; and Juſtices may grant them in 
any caſes where they have a juriſdiction over the offence, in 
order to oblige the perſon accuſed to appear before them : 
and this extends to treaſon, felony, and all breaches of the 
peace, as well as to all offences which they have a power to 
puniſh by ſtatute. Oo  ” oe Pb 4 | 
Opon a Warrant being received by an officer, he is bound 
to execute it, ſo far as the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate and 
of himſelf extends. The Warrant of a Juſtice in one county 
_ muſt be ſigned {or backed, as uſvally termed) in another, be- 
fore it can be executed there, Warrants from the chief or 
other juſtice of the Court of King's Bench, are teſted or dated 
England, and not any particular county, and extend all over 
the kingdom. 5 . „„ 
General Warrants are uſed to apprehend all perſons ſuſpected, 
without naming particularly, or deſcribing. any. perſon in 
ſpecial. Theſe prevailed in the Secretaries Office ever ſince 
the Reſtoration, grounded on ſome clauſes in the acts for re- 
__ gulating the Preſs, of iſſuing General Warrants to take up 
(without naming any perſon in particular) the authors, print. 
ers, and publiſhers of ſueh ſeditious or obſcene libels as were 
ſpecified in the Warrant, In 1763, however, the validity 
of fuch Warrant being diſputed, it was judged hy the Court 
of King's Bench to be void; and afterwards the iſſuing of 
it was declared illegal by a vote of the Houſe ot Commons. 
A Search Warrant is iſſued by juſtices for ſearching any 
ſuſpected place for ſtolen effects, and is a kind of General 
Warrant. If a complaint be made, and oath made of goods 
ſtolen, and the goods are ſuſpetted to be in any particular 
Houſe, a Juſtice: may (on proper and good cauſe of ſuſpicion 
being exhibited) grant 'a Warrant to ſearch the ſufpected 
place mentioned in his Warrant, and to attach the goods, 
and the party in whoſe cuſtody they are found, who muſt be 
brought before him, or ſome other juſtice, to give an ac- 
= count how he or they came by them, and to abide ſuch 
order / HOES Ween 
FOOTE 110-153 2 — 11 . | 
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- SUBPOEN A 


* a writ ſummoning perſons to appear as witneſſes in 
trials. A competent witneſs, ſerved with a writ of Sub. 
peœna, is bound to appear, on pain of forfeiting one hundred 
—_— No perſon, however, need appear, unleſs his or 

er reaſonable expences be tendered: even at the place of | 
trial, evidence may be refuſed to be given, unleſs expences 

are defrayed, except the perſon or perſons ſubpcenaed reſide 
within the bills o mortality, and are to give evidence 
within the ſame, 

Subpcena is alſo a writ, 7 any perſon, W the 


degree of peerage, is called to appear in Chancery, in caſes 
* the Common Law has made no proviſion. It | | 


* 


SUMMONS + + 


18 a citing or calling a perſon to any court to anſwer : a 
complaint, or give in evidence. The courſe and practice 
of the Courts of Conſcience in London, in Southwark, Weſt-. 
_ minſter, &c. are by Summons ; to which, if the party ap- 
=] =_ the commiſſioners proceed ſummarily; examining 


oth parties, or their witneſſes, and as wy ee dann, give 
| judgment. 


* 


ATTACHMENT 
IS the apprehending of a perſon, to bring bim to anſwer. 
the action of the plaintiff. - The terms Attachment and Diſ- 
treſs are frequently confounded, though there is a very wide 
difference between them ; an Attachment does not reach 


lands; but a Diſtreſs Joes: and a Diſtreſs does not e | 
the nds but an mnt 6 dons. 


;% — — 


5 3 EXECUTION | 


18 the laſt perfatmanco of an act; as of a Writ, a Judg: = 
55h or the * There are two kinds of executions, the 


ohe 


„ 


one abſolutely final, the other only tending to an end. The 

is that. which makes money of the defendant's goods, 
and delivers them to the plaintiff; and this ends the ſuit. 
By the other, which is not final, the body of the party is 
* — and he is impriſoned till the plaintiff is ſatisfied. 
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| 8 ENERAL RELEASE. KY 


- _ THIS is an inſtrument by which titles, actions, entries, 
Ke. are ſometimes transferred, ſometimes abridged, and 
ſometimes wholly extinguiſhed and annulled. The follow- 
ing is the form of one Fo e 
Know all Men by theſe Preſents, that I, WILLIAM Wax E- 
FIELD, of Chelſea, in the County of Middleſex, Victualler, 
have releaſed and for ever quit claim to Joun Benner, of 
the County aforeſaid, Wheel-wright, his heirs, executors, 
and adminiſtrators, of all, and all manner of action and 
actions, ſuits, bills, bonds, writings, debts, dues, duties, 
accounts, ſum or ſums of money, leaſes, mortgages, judg- 
ments, by confeſhon or otherwiſe obtained, executions, 
extents, controverſies, treſpaſſes, damages, and demands 
whatſoever, which by law or equity, or otherwiſe ſoever, 
I, the ſaid WILLIAM WAK ETIEZIT D, againſt the ſaid Joh 
BEANNRx ever had, and which I, my heirs, executors, or ad- 
miniſtrators, ſhall or may claim, challenge, or demand, for 
or by reaſon, means, or colour of any matter, cauſe, or thing 
whatſoever, to the day of the date of theſe Preſents. In 
witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal this 
28th day of May, 179 3 10 


— 
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DEE D OF GIFT. 3 
: 8 een 5 1 \ 
THIS is an inſtrument of a very important nature, with 
regard to property, The following is the form: 5 
170 all people to Whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, I. 
Joun Milizs, do fend greeting. Knew ye, that I, the 
EE 1 1 ſaid 


621% 


ſaid Join MiLLzs, of the Pariſh of St. Martin in the Fields, 
in the County of Middleſex, Surgeon, for and in conſidera» 
tion of the love and affection I bear towards my dear Siſter, 
. Bona BARBARA MilLes, of the ſame Pariſh and County, 
have given and granted, and by theſe Preſents do freely 

ve and grant unto the ſaid Bona BABBARA MILLER, her 
keirs, executors, or adminiſtrators, all and ſingular my goods 
and chattels, now being in my dwelling-houſe, in the Pariſh 
aforefaid; of which theſe Preſents I have delivered her, the 
{aid Bona BARBARA MiLLER, an inventory ſigned with 
uy own hand, and bearing even date, to have and to hold 
all t 


he ſaid goods and chattels in the ſaid premiſes or dwell- 


ing-houſe, to her the ſaid Bona BARBARA MILLER, her 
heirs, executors, or adminiſtrators, from henceforth, as her 
and their proper goods and chattels abſelutely without any 
manner of condition, In witneſs whereof I have hereunto 


put my hand and ſeal this zoth day of May, 179 


. Jonx MILLEM. 
Signed, ſealed, and delivered in E753 
the preſence of 85 7 

. TimoTayY Cork, 
8 ; BRHMRNIAMIN HOAREs 


1 A Deed of Gift extends to land 


— 


3 that is not entailed,” 
as well as to houſes, corn, and cattle. | 


— 
COVENANT - 
5 IS the conſent or agreement of two or more parties, te 
do or perform ſomething ; as follows: | ; 
Agreement betavern Joun Woop and Thomas GOOD. 


The ſaid Joun Woop, for himſelf, his heirs, executors, 
or ' adminiſtrators, doth hereby agree to take of the ſaid 
' Tomas Goop, a houſe, No. 22, Mary-le-Pone Street, and 
late in the tenure or occupation of GrorGt GRUR, for one 


Fear certain, at the yearly rent of thirty pounds, to be paid 


quarterly, as ſoon as the ſaid rent becomes due. The ſaid 
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Jon Goop further agrees to commence tenant at Lady. 
day next, to pay all taxes whatever, (land as well as other 
affeſſments,) and not to quit the ſaid houſe after the term 
of one year agreed upon, without giving fix months no- 


_ tice in writing. The ſaid Joux Goop alſo agrees to leave 
all laths, bolts, windows, ſhutters, and other fixtures com- 


Plete, and in decent repair, as they are at preſent, and not 
to ſuffer any buſineſs or employment to be carried on that 


may be a nuiſance or prejudice to the neighbourhood, dr 


that may be contrary to the original leaſe, by which the 
premiſes are held. It is alſo hereby underſtood, that the ſaid 
 Jounn Woop agrees to pay to the faid Thomas GOOD two 
quarters rent, over and above what may be due at the time of 
His quitting the ſaid houſe, if ſuch notice as above men- 
tioned be not given as aforeſaid, and alfo that ſuch windows 
as may be broken while he keeps poſſeſſion of the faid houſe, 
_ be properly repaired or amended at his own coſt and 
charge - | „ 
Do And the ſaid Thomas Goop hereby agrees to accept of 
the ſaid Joux Woop as a tenant on the above terms and 
conditions, reſerving for himſelf the right of landlord to 
give ſix months warning to tenant to quit poſſeſſion of the 


ſaid houſe, if ſuch a ſtep ſhouid ever be deemed neceſſary. 


In conſequence of which, the above parties have reſpectively 
figned this memorandum of agreement and the counterpart, - 
this 6th day of May, 179 ad 
| Dn rn, Joun Woop,” 

| THoMas Goop. 


0 The ſame form of Covenant will ſerve for any other 


Agreement or bargain made, uſing che proper terms appli- 


cable to ſuch agreement or bargain, 


WILL. TESTAMENT. 


MANY people erroneouſly think that a Will muſt he in- 
difpenfibly made by an attorney; whereas, where perſonal 
roperty is only bequeathed, every teſtator may be his own 
lawyer. Wills that deviſe no land, need no witneſs. A tef- 
OY 5 e ry tament 


„ , 


tament of chattels, in the teſtator's own hand, even though 
there be no name to it, nor witneſſes, is good, if the hand- 
writing can be proved. For this information I am indebted 
to an excellent book entitled the Banx Mirror, or A 
Gul To THE FunDs; which, excluſive of inſtructions - 
for buying and ſelling Srock, contains a variety of very 
' wfecful matter, However, with ſubmiſſion to the author, I 
think jt a ſafer way, as leaving leſs in the breaſt of the ec- 
eleſiaſtical judge, to have a will ſigned by the teſtator, and 
properly witneſſed. pe ap | 
Every teſtament is not a will, though every will is a teſta- 
ment: a will is, ſtrictly, limited to land, and a teſtament 
only to chattels: the words, however, are in common uſed 
indiſcriminately. _— „ 5 
Wills are of two ſorts; the one in writing, the other de- 
pending on oral evidence, afterwards reduced to writing. 
Lunatics, idiots, or perſons grown childiſh by age, are in- 
capable, by their mental imbecility, of making Wills; nei. 
ther will the bequeſt of a ſuicide ftand good, it he bequeath 
goods and chattels ; but he may deviſe Tandy Outlaws are 
incapable of making wills while their outlawry ſubſiſts. 
The Romans uſed to ſet aſide wills, if they excluded, with» 
out aſſigning ſome good reaſon, any child of the teſtator ; but 
i the child had a legacy, however ſmall, it was conſidered as 
a proof that the deceaſed had not loſt his reafon, and there; 
fore the will was good. Hence, it is preſumed, has ariſen 
that groſs error, the neceſſity of leaving an heir a ſhilling, or, 
as 1 expreſſed, cutting him off with a ſhilling,” in 
order to diſinherit him, — : „ | 
The power of making wills in England is coeval with the 
firſt rudiments of the law; not however that it originally 
extended to the whole of a man's perſonal eſtate ; for there 
was a Writ lay for the wife againſt the executors denying her 
the third part of her huſband's effects, after his debts and fu- 
neral expences were paid; and fuch, if I miſtake not, is the 
law of Scotland at this day. 
As no will can poſſibly have any effect till the deceaſe of 
the teſtator, therefore if there be many wills, the laſt over- 
throws all the reſt ; yet, the republication of a former will, 
revokes one of a later date, and re-eſtabliſhes the firſt. 


5 A SHORT 
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A SHORT WILL 1x LEGAL FORM. 
IN the name of God, amen. The 27th day of May 179 5 


I, Gxorcs Hoor ER, of the City of Weſtminſter, Yeoman, 
being of perfect mind and memory, do make and ordain this 


my laſt Will and Teſtament: that is to ſay, principally and 


firſt of all, I give and recommend my ſoul into the hands of 


Almighty God, who gave it, and my body I recommend to 


the earth, to be buried in decent Chriſtian burial, at the dif. 
eretion of my executors, And as touching ſuch worldly 


eſtate wherewith it hath pleaſed God to bleſs me in this 


* \ 


bfe, I give, demiſe, and diſpoſe of the ſame in the follow- 
ing manner: N | 

Firſt, I give and bequeath to Janes HoOoO ER, my dearly 
beloved wife, the ſum of Six-hundred pounds, of lawful 


- money of England, to be raiſed or levied out of my eſtate, 


moveable effects. N | St | 

I bequeath alſo to my well beloved ſon, Benzpicr Hooyen, 
whom likewiſe I conſtitute, make, and ordain my fole Exe- 
cutor of this my laſt Will and Teſtament, all and ſingular my 
lands, meſſuages, and tenaments, by him freely to be poſſeſſed 


together with all my houſehold goods, debts due to me, and 


and enjoyed. And I do hereby utterly diſallow, revoke, and 


diſanul all and every other former Teſtaments, Wills Lega- 


eics, Bequeſts, and Executors, by me in any way before 


named, willed, and bequeathed ; ratifying and confirming 


this, and no other, to be my laſt Will and Teſtament. In 


- witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my hand and ſeal the 


day and year above written, ; 
75 N . Georges Hoor kz. 


Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, - 
pronounced, and declar- 
ed, by the ſaid Gro 
Hoor ER, as his laſt Will 
and Teſtament, in the pre · 
ſence of us, 


PETER PR RID. 
Aaron PHiPPs, 
Davis GowzER. 30 


- 


ANOTHER | 


in the inner cellar, up in a corner by the 


my ſins; 


tag) 
ANOTHER. | 


THIS is the laſt will and teſtament of me Joer Sexrce, 
of Sprigg-hall, in the county of Salop, made this 28th day of 
May 179 . Ibequeath all my money, lying in an old trunk 

Telos (ex- 
cept forty pounds) to my ſiſter DE RORAU SRIO, of Sprigg- 
hall aforeſaid. I bequeath alſo to the ſaid DeBoran 
SyrIGE all my houſehold furniture, and likewiſe all my 
wearing apparel, except my breeches and boots, which (with 
the forty pounds excepted as above) I bequeath to honeſt 
Joun Cxuur, the Miller. To my couſin Max T SPrIG&, 
of Sprigg Caſtle, near Sprigg-Hall, in the ſaid county of 
Salop; I bequeath my pardon of all her inſults to me: And 
to my couſin BENJAMIN S RICO, of Sprigg Grove, in the 
County of Salop aforeſaid, I bequeath my hearty forgiveneſs 
of his breaking my head laſt ſummer at Newmarket. And 
now taking a peep into the world of politics, before I enter 
theworld of immortality, I bequeath to his Majeſty's miniſters 
my advice to endeavour to reſtore peace to my country as 
ſoon as poſſiple. In witneſs whereof I hereunto ſet my hand 
and ſeal this 28th day of May, as above written. 


e e - JaEL SRI OG. 

Sealed, publiſhed, and declared . 
by the above-named joe! | 
Sprigg, as hislaſt Will andTeſ. 
tament, in the preſence of us, 


Joux TroTTER, 
Txomas FowLkes, 


THE WIBL OF JANE BUDGE. 


IN the name of God, Amen, I, Jane Bunce, of Bever- 
ley, in the County of York, widow, being of found and diſ- 
poſing mind and memory, domakeanddeclarethistobe my laſt 
Will and Teſtament in manner following: that is to ſay, firſt, 
and principally, I recommend my foul into the hands of Al- 

mighty God who gave it, hoping pardon and remiſſion of all 
my body I commit to the earth to be decently bu - 

_ ried at the diſcretion of my executrix herein after named. 
, L3 | And 


| 
' 
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And as to my worldly eſtate, I give and diſpoſe thereof as fol- 


lows (to wit) I give, deviſe, and bequeath my leaſehold cottage 


and garden, fituate and lying near Beverley aforeſaid, and 
now in the tenure of PETER Puurs, unto my daughter, 


Joes Bupon, her executors, adminiſtrators, and aſſigns. 


Alſo, I give and bequeath unto my two daughters, Joy cx 


Buvpcs and jurigr Bupesx, all my wearing apparel, to be 
equally divided between them, except my blue Sunday petti- 


coat, which I give and bequeath to my daughter JuLier. 


Alſo I give and bequeath unto my ſaid daughter JuLizT my 
bed and bedſtead, with the coverlid and blankets thereunto 
belonging: together with a cheſt of drawers, a table, a 
ſpinning-wheel, frying-pan, braſs kettle, fix pewter plates, 
two candleſticks, and a ſnuff box. All the reſt and reſidue of 
my goods, chattels and effects whatſoever not herein before 
by me given and diſpoſed of (after my juſt debts, legacies, 
and funeral expences are fully paid and ſatisfied) I give and 
bequeath unto my daughter Joyce Bupcr, whom I do con- 
ſtitute and make my ſole executrix of this my laſt Will and 
Teſtament, revoking all and every Will by me at any time 
heretofore made. And laſtly I do appoint Tous TickLz, 
of Beverley, aforeſaid, taylor, and Joun P1ckLE, of the ſaid 
town, tinker, truſtees to this my laſt Will and Teſtament, de; 
firing they will ſee the ſame duly performed in every point 
according to the true intent and meaning (thereof, In wit- 
neſs whereof I the ſaid Jane Bupcs have hereunto ſet my 
hand and ſeal this Twenty-ſeventh day of April, in the Year 
of our Lord, 179. „„ g | | 


Signed, ſealed , publiſhed, 
and declared by the 
teſtatrix Jang Bupcs, ' 
as and for herlaſt Will : | 
and Teſtament in the i ET 
. preſence of us, who in : 5 
 . the preſence of each 
other, and alſo of the 
faid teſtatrix, have ſub- 
ſcribed our names, as 
witneſſes thereof, | 
| David Davis, - f 
Hun ET Mori 10m, 


IAxr Bvpor, 


* 


| nn 

It there be any thing omitted in a Will which the teſtator 

- Wiſhes to add, explain, alter, or retract, there is a Codicil or 
Schedule annexed, as follows : e 


CODICIL To Taz WILL or GEORGE HoOpRR. 


BE it known unto all men by theſe preſents, that I, 
GzorGs Hoor ER, of the city of Weſtminſter, Yeoman, have 
made and declared my laſt Will and Teſtament in writing, 
bearing date the 27th. day of May, 179. I, the ſaid Jon 
Hoop Ex, by this Codicil, do ratify and confirm my ſaid laſt 
Will and Teſtament ; and do give and bequeath to my niece, 
 MaxTHa Hoor Ex, the ſum of fifiy pounds, of good and 
lawful money of England, to be paid unto her, the ſaid 
MazTHra Hoor ER, by my executor, out of my eſtate : and 
my will and meaning is, that this codieil or ſchedule be ad. 
judged to be a part or parcel of my laſt Will and Teſtament 
and that all things therein mentioned and contained be faith... 
fully and truly performed, and as fully and amply in every 
reſpect, as if the ſame were ſo declared and ſet down in m 
faid laſt Will and Teſtament, Witneſs. my hand this rc 
day of May, 179 . | | 
1 | | Georcs Hoo ER. 

Cobol. To ru WILL or ROBERT NORTH, Exzq. 
I GIVE unto Mrs. R. G. my walnut-tree bureau, made 
large to contain cloaths ; but I hope ſhe will not forget, 
when ſhe makes uſe of it, that graces and virtues are a 
lady's moſt ornamental dreſs ; and that that dreſs has this 
-peculiar excellence, that it improves by wearing. EDS 

I give to Lieutenant W. M. (my | a" my ſword, and 

hope he will, if ever occaſion ſhould require it, convince a 
raſh world he has learnt to obey his God as well as his Ge- 
neral, and that he- entertains too true a ſenſe of honour 
even to admit any thing in the character of a good ſoldier 

which is inconſiſtent with the duty of a good chriſtian, 

And now having, I hope, made a proper diſpoſition of my 
lands and money, thoſe pearls of great price in the preſent 
eſteem of man, let me take this opportunity of expreſſing my 
| $5 e gratit. 


my friends. | 1 
All my faults and follies, almoſt infinite as they have been, 
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_ gratitude'to the- grand original proprietor ; and here I muſt 


direct my praiſes to that benign Being, who, through all the 
ſtages of my life, hath encompaſſed me with a profuſion of 
favours, and who, by a wonderful and gracious Providence 
hath converted my very misfortunes and diſappointments 
into bleflings. Nor let me omit what the buſineſs juſt finiſh- 
ed ſeems more particularly to require of me, to return him 
my unfeigned thanks, wo, to all the comforts. and conve- 
niences of life, has ſuperadded this alſo, of being uſeful in 
death, by thus enabli::g me to diſpoſe of a double portion, 
namely, one of love to the poor, and another of gratitude to 


T leaye behind me, with wiſhes that as they have had here 
their b1:th and origin, they may here be buried in everlaſt- 
ing oblivion. My infant graces and little embrio virtues 
are, I truſt, gone before me into Heaven, and will, I hope, 
prove ſucceſsful. meſſengers to prepare my way. Thus to 
exift, though but in proſpect, is at preſent joy, gladneſs, tranſ- 
port, extacy. Fired with a view of this tranſcendent” haps" 
pineſs, and triumphant-in hope, (thoſe noble privileges of a 
<hriſtian,) how. is it poſſible to forbear crying out, O 
death! Why art thou fo long in coming? Why tarry the 
wheels of thy chariot ?? _ | IR js „ 
To chat Supreme Being, whoſe treaſures and goodneſs are 
thus infinite and inexhauſtible, be all honour and glory for 
ever, Amen, amen, | 
. RogERT Nor. 


9 | ummm 
„ 1 PROBATE 
IS the proving a Will or Teſtament before the eccleſiaſtical 


judges, delegated by the Biſhop, who is ordinary of the place 


where the party dies. When the Will is proved, the original 
mult be put in the regiſtery of the ordinary, and a copy in 
parchment is made out under his ſeal, and delivered to the 
executor or adminiſtrator, together with a certificate of its 
having been proved before him. If all the effeck of the de- 
ceaſed are in the ſame dioceſe, the Biſhop of the dioceſe, = 
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the Archdeacon, has the Probate; but if they are diſperſed 
in ſeveral dioceſes or juriſdictions, then the Will muſt be 
proved, or adminiſtration taken out, before the metropolitan 
of the province, by way of ſpecial prerogative; whence the 
Court where the validity of the Will is tried, and the Office 
in which it is regiſtered, are called the Prerogative Court, 


and the Prerogative Office, of the provinces of Canterbury 


and Vork. | | 

Where a Will diſpoſes of lands and tenements of freehold, 
it is frequently proved by witneſſes in Chancery: The 
deviſe of a perlonal eſtate is not conſidered of any effect till 


Probate be made of the Will by the executor. » 
EXECUTOR 


IS a perſon nominated by a Teſtator to ſee his Will executed 
er performed. A perſon thus appointed may refuſe to take 
the charge upon him ; however, ſhould he meddle with the 
effects of the Teſtator as Executor, his ſubſequent refuſal is 
void, and he is charged as Executor. — ö 
An Executor to whom a legacy is left, muſt either ſtand 
the executorſhip, or relinquith the legacy. : 

After a diſcharge of debts, an Executor mult. pay the le- 


- gacies ; in caſe, however, of a deficiency of aſſets, the lega- 


cies muſt abate proportionably, for the purpoſe of difcharg- 
ing the debts, except a ſpecific legacy, ſuch as a piece of 
plate, which does not abate, unleſs, indeed, there be ac- 
tually not enough without it. Suppoſing the legatees have 


been paid their legacies, and debts come in more than 


enough to exhauſt the reſiduum, they are bound to refund a 
ratable part. x: | 


» 


* © ADMINISTRATOR 


Is the perfon to whom the adminiſtration of the goods of 


a deceaſed perſon is committed, in default of an Executor. 


An action lies for, or againſt, an Adminiſtrator, as for or 


againſt 
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againſt an Executor; and he is accountable to the value of 


the goods of the deceaſed, and no further; unleſs there be 


waſte, or other abuſe chargeable on him. If the Adminiſ- 
trator dies, his Executors are not Adminiſtrators ; but a new 


adminiſtration muſt be granted. If a ſtranger, who is neitheg 


Adminiſtrator nor Executor, take the goods of the deceaſed, 


and admmiſter, he ſhall be charged, and ſued as an Exe- 


cutor, not as an Adminiſtrator. If a woman hath. goods 


thus committed to her charge or adminiſtration, ſhe.is called 
Adminiſtratrix, and is equally accountable, 


— —— 
; | 'LEGACY 
IS a donatien by a Will or Teſtament. With reſpect to 
the payment of it, if it be paid to the father of an infant, 
(a perſon under twenty-one years) it is not a good payment; 
and the Executor may be compelled to pay it again: and, 


where any Legacy is bequeathed to a feme-covert, or mar- 
ried woman, paying it to her alone is not᷑ ſufficient: the huſ- 


band muſt be privy to it. | 


\ 


There are Contingent, Lapſed, and Veſted Legacies. 
A Contingent Legacy is a Legacy depending on the life of 
the Legatee. If it be left to any perſon on a proviſo, that 
7f he ſhould attain the age of twenty-one, and he ſhould die 
before that time, it is a Lapſed Legacy. If it be left to be 
paid wwhez he attains that age, it is a Veſted Legacy; and 
ſhould<the Legatee die, his repreſentatives are entitled to 
receive it out of the Teſtator's eſtate at the time when it 
would have become payable, had the Legatee lived. In 


| Caſe of a Veſted Legacy, due immediately, and charged 


on land or money in the funds, which yield an immediate 


intereſt, intereſt is payable thereon from the Teſtator's 


death; but if charged only on the perſonal eſtate, which 
cannot be immediately got in, it ſhall carry intereſt only from 
the end of the year, after the Teſtator's death, If a Legacy 


be deviſed, and no certain time of payment mentioned, and 


the Legatee be an infant, he ſhall have intereſt for the Le- 


gacy from the expiration of one year after the death of the 
Teſtator; but if the Legatee be of full age, he ſhall have 
no intereſt but from the time of the demand of the Legacy. 
Where a Legacy is payable at a day certaiu, it muſt be paid 
with intereſt from that day. | 
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ESTATE. 


THIS is the title or intereſt which a man has in lands, 
tenements, &c. Eſtates are got divers ways, viz. by deſcent, 
eonveyance, or grant, from one perſon to another. They are 
real, of lands, &c. or perſonal, of goods and chattels; other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed into freeholds, which deſcend to the heir, 
and chattels, which go to the Executors, 
—ů3v—ñëBů — 
| DESCENT _ 

TS the order or manner in which lands and tenements are 
derived to any man from his anceſtors. Thus, to make his 
Deſcent from his anceftors, is to ſhew how, and by what 
particular degrees, the land in queſtion came to a perſon 
from his anceſtors. Lineal Deſcent is that conveyed down, 
in a right line, from the grandfather to the father, and from 
the father to the fon, from the ſon to the grandſon, &c. 

Collateral Deſcent is that ſpringing out of the ſide of the 
line, or blood; as from a man to his brother, nephew, &c, 
It is eaſy to compute, by the rules of progreſſion, how 
many lineal anceftors any man has within a certain number 
of degrees. Thus, it would appear, that a perſon, at the 
' twentieth degree, or the diſtance of twenty generations, has. 
above a million of anceſtors. 9 8 


— —— ü 
1 HEREDITARY RIGHT | 

' DENOTES a right or privilege, in virtue whereof a per- 
ſon ſueceeds to the effects of his anceſtors, Hereditary is 
alſo applied to certain families. Thus, the offices of Earl 
Marſhal, and Lord Great Chamberlain of England, are Here- 
ditary in the families of the Dukes of Norſolk and Ancaſter, , 
, HEREDITAMENT'S | 
AE ſuch immoveable things as a man may have to himſelf 
and his heirs by way of inheritance; or which, not being 


otherwiſe bequeathed, do naturally, and of courſe, deſcend 
to him who is next heir of blood, and fall not to the exe- 


-cutor or adminiſtrator. | ; 
| MORTGAGE, 


* „ 
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. MORTGAGE. = 
I HIS is an obligation, by which lands or tenements of a 
debtor are pawned or hound over to-the creditor for money 
borrowed, to be the property of the creditor for ever, if the 
money be not repaid at the time the parties agree. He 
Who lays the pawn is called the Mortgager; he who takes 
it, the Mortgagee. If one man borrows of another a thou- 
ſand, ten thouſand, or twenty thouſand pounds, and grants 
him an eſtate in fee, on condition that if he, the Mortgager, 
ſhall repay the Mortgagee the money on a cerlain day men- 
tioned in the Deed, that then the Mortgager may re-enter on 
the eſtate ſo granted in pledge; or, as is now the more uſual 
way, that the Mortgagee ſhall re-convey the eſtate to the 
Mortgager; in this caſe, the land ſo-put in pledge, is, by 
law, in caſe of non-payment at the time limited, entirely 
gone from the Mortgager. But, it being formerly a doubt 
whether, by taking ſuch an eſtate in fee, it did not become 
liable to the wife's dower, and other incumbrances of the 
Mortgagee, it became uſual to grant only a long term of 
years by way of Mortgage; with condition to be void on 
re- payment of the mortgage money; which courſe has been 
fince continued; and the uſual way is, to agree that the 
Mortgager ſhall hold the land till the day afligned for pay- 
ment; when, in caſe of failure, the Mortgagee may take 
poſſeſſion of it, without any poſhbility, at law, of being 
afterwards diſpoſſeſſed by the Mortgager. Here, however, 
the Courts of Equity interpoſe, if the eſtate be of greater 
value than the ſum lent upon it; and they allow the Mort. 
gager, at any reaſonable time, to redeem his eſtate; paying 
to the Mortgagee his principal, intereſt, and expences. This 
is called the Equity of Redemption, and enables a Mort- 
Zager to call on the Mortgagee, who has poſſeſſion of his 
eſtate, to reftore it back, and give an account of the rents 
and profits received, on payment of his whole debt and in- 
tereſt. But then it is to be obſerved, on the other hand, 
that the Mortgagee may either compel the ſale of the eſtate, 
or call upon the Mortgager to redeem it; in default whereof 
- _ the latter loſes, without a poſſibility of recal, his Equity of 
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HV hitherto treated upon ſubjects which I conceive 


= to be truly uſeful, I ſhall now endeavour to render the 


work of ſtill farther utility by the introduction of GzocrA- 
PHICAL SKETCHES, comprehending the Riss and Pro- 


en RSS of GeoGRAPHY, with an Explanation of GrooRA- 
PHICAL Tzaus; and conclude the whole with a View 


3 


7 
* 


of Euxoũo rx. . | 
With reſpect to the knowledge of Geography, the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians were the people who firſt paid any 
particular attention to it; and the firſt map that ever ap- 


peared, was made by order of Seſoſtris I. the Conqueror of 


Egypt. | | 
: 4, . a favourite euſtom with the Romans, after they had 


; globe; they never ſaw, however, a twentieth part of it. 


ſubdued any province, to have a map, or painted repreſen- - 


lation thereof, carried in great pomp, for the gratification 
of the-people. RD „ i 
It is related of the Senate of Rome, that about a century 


before the birth of Chriſt, they ſent Geographers into divers 


parts of the world, to make ſurveys and menſurations of the 


An Egyptian Monarch, named Neco, commanded the 


Phœnicians to make a ſurvey of the Coaſt of Africa: they 
accompliſhed it in the ſpace of three years. Cleomenes, 


King of Sparta, had a table of hraſs preſented to him, in 


which was deſcribed ſo much of the earth as was known, 


-- with its {eas and rivers,” _ = 
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phical maps were uſed at Athens, in the time of 
Socrates ; for this great philoſopher lowered the haughti- 
neſs and pride of Aleibiades, by deſiring him to point out 
his territories in Attica in a map, which the latter could 
not do till inſtructed by the former. „ 
Alexander the Great, on his march into Aſia, took with 
him two Geographers, in order to meaſure and deſcribe the 
roads; this they did with ſuch ability and accuracy, that, 


from their itineraries, the writers of the following ages took - 


many particulars. It was in the time of Alexander that 
the celebrated Geographer, Pytheas, flouriſhed ; and Ariſ- 


totle appears to have been as well acquainted with Geogra. 


Phy, as with philoſophy. After the days of Alexander, ſe · | 


veral ingenious men diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the culti. 
vation and improvement of this ſcience ; and it was tranſ- 


mitted, with the other arts, from Greece to Rome. Polybius 
Feconnoitred the African coaſts, as well as thoſe of Spain 
and France, and meaſured the diſtances of all th>ſe 


places wh 


ich had been viſited by Hannibal in his march 
over the Pyrenees and Alps. | DS 3 


— 


Under the conſulſhip of julius Cæſar and Mark Antho- 
» perſons of great and enterpriſing abilities were em- 
2 in ſurveying and meaſaring the Globe. 
Auguſtus was a very warm promoter of this ſcience: and 
the ſtudy and advancement of it was much encouraged 
under Tiberius, Claudius, Veſpaſian, Domitian, and Adrian. 

Pliny, the naturaliſt, has given a deſcription of the coun- 


tries known in his time, in his third, fourth, fifth, and fixth 


books of his Natural Hiſtory. Marinus, the Tyrian, cor- 
ttected and enlarged the diſcoveries of Geographers who 
© had lived before him; and the Emperor Antoninus was a 


zealous - promoter of the ſcience. Geography, however, 


___ notwithſtanding the ingenuity and efforts of Ls profeſſors, 
vas in a very imperf-Q ſtate till about the x5oth year of the 


Chriſtian æria, when Deny of Alexandria greatly contri- 


buted to the improvement of it, by a much more ample and 


accurate deſcription of the terreſtrial globe than had before 


the degrees of Longitude aud Latitude, and ſett ing the ſitua- 


been given. He corrected miſtakes, and ſupplied many | 
defects in former charts; and by redueing the diſtances of 
mens on the earth to degrees and minutes, making uſe of 
tion 


: 


* 


| improved and enlarged by voyages, travels, and a variety 


—— ay" 


: _ Univerſal Geography. is that which conſiders the earth in 
general, without any regard to particular parts of the globe; 


© dents owing to celeſtial cauſes, and comparative, which ex- 
plains thoſe properties that ariſe from comparing different 


. animals, &c. therein ; alſo their climates, ſeaſons, heat, wea- 
; 45 : ; - - SE Ma ba IS | ther, 


Many important and valuable Geographical works ap- 


The ages of barbariſm ſucceeded the fall of the Roman 
empire; and the arts and ſciences had then no refuge or 


the body of the earth itſolf, its parts and peculiar properties, 


I 


[ns 


tion of places by aſtronomical obſervations, he reduced the 

ſcience into a regular ſyſtem, and laid a foundation for thoſe 

. farther diſcoveries and improvements which reſulted natu- 
rally from the progreſſive ſtate of Geometry, Aſtronomy, 


Navigation, and Commerce, 

peared in the time of Diocleſian, Conſtantius, and others. 
Under the Emperor Theodoſius, the provincial and itinerary 
chart or table, ſince known under the name of Peutinger, 
was formed and digeſted; and the laſt work which deſerves 
to be clafled with thoſe of the ancients, was the Notitia 
Iwpern, attributed to Ethicus, who lived between the years 
400 and 450 of the Chriſtian ra, 


rotection but from the Arabians and Orientaliſts in Aſia ; 


the chief of whom, eminent for their love of Geography, were 


Almamon, Califf of Babylon, and Abulfeda, a Syrian Prince. 
After learning had revived in Europe, and particularly 
during the two laſt centuries, Geography has been greatly 


of nautical and aſtrouomical obſervations... 


Is 


. - Geography forms a branch of the mathematics, of the 


mixed kind; becauſe it confiders the earth, and its affec- 


tions, as, depending on quantity; and, conſequently, as 


meaſurable, viz, its figure, place, magnitude, motion, 


- celeſtial: appearances, &c. It is conſidered either as ge- 


neral and ſpecial, or univerſal and particular, General or 
as its figure, magnitude, motion, land, fea, &c. And this 
may be ſubdivided into ahſalute Geography, which reſpects 


&c. relative,” which accounts for the appearance and acei- 


— 


parts of the earth together.. 


pol pg Geography conſiders the conſlitutian | 
of the 


. ſeveral partieular regions or countries, their bounds, 
figure, &c. with the mguntains, foreſts, mines, waters, plants, 
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( 224 ) | 
ther, diſtance from the Equator, &c. and their inhabitants, 
arts, cuſtoms, commodities, food, language, religion, policy, 
&c, Special Geography may be ſubdivided, with reſpect 
to the ſeveral periods of its progreſs, into ancient, including 
a a deſcription of the earth, conformable to the knowledge 
- which the ancients had till the decline of the Roman empire; 
the Geography of the mean age, which extended from the 
fall of the empire of Rome to the reſtoration of learning ; and 
Modern Geography, comprehending the actual deſcription 
of the earth ſince that time. 815 | - 
With regard to its objects and uſes, Specia/ Geography 
may be divided into Natural, which treats of the diviſions 
and diſtinctions which Nature has made in the ſurface of 
the globe, and the complexion, language, &c. of its inha- 
bitants ; Hiſtorical, comprehending the different revolutions 
Which any country, or part of a country, has undergone ; 
Civil, or Political, including the mode of government of 
© any country; Sacred, deſcribing fuch countries and places 
as are mentioned in Scripture and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, &c. 

Geography, as I have already obſerved, has been confide- 
rably improved and extended by voyag ers, or the art of na- 
vigation; the invention of which is attributed by hiſtorians 

to the Zpinetes, Phœnicians, Tyrians, and the ancient in- 
habitants of Britain. The poets refer the invention to Nep- 
tune; ſome of the ancients, to B:.cchus, others to Hercules, 
ſome to Jaſon, and others to Janus, who is ſaid to have made 
the firſt ſhip. Some pretend that the firſt hint was taken from 
the flying of a kite; others, from the fiſh called Nantilus: and 
others attribute it to accident. 
It is certain that the Engliſh have greatly cultivated and 
promoted this ſcience. In 1536, Henry VIII. encouraged 
a ſociety of merchants to ſend out two ſhips to make diſ- 
"coveries in the northern parts of America, where it was 
hoped a paſſage to India might be found. The attempt 


roved abortive,. with regard to the principal intention, 


ut it laid the foundation of that beneficial fiſhery which 
the Engliſh ſtill carry on at Newfoundland. _ ' XI 
Edward VI. was very deſirous of making. diſcoveries in 
the North-eaſt parts of Europe; and he encouraged a com- 
- pany of Engliſh merchants to ſend Sir Hugh Willoughby 


wich three ſhips, in order to open a new paſſage Rn. | 
„„ po 5 15 , 8 
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by che northern ocean, and, if poſſible, to purſue theircourſe | 


to China. The * proved unfortunate to the com- 
mander in chief, Who being obliged, by the approach of 


Winter, to take ſhelter in an obſcure harbour of Ruſſian Lap- 


death. 5 | | 

One of the ſhips, commanded by Sir Richard Chancellor, 
was, however, fortunate enough to get into the ſea, on the 
eoaſt of Ruſſia. Sir Richard landed at the abbey of 
St. Nicholas, near Archangel, in order to wait upon the Czar, 
John Bazilowitz, then engaged in war. 


land, was there, with the whole of his crew, frozen to 


At this time the Ruſhans had neither - harbours or ſhip- | 
ping on the ſhares of the Baltic; their furs, hemp, &c. were 


carried into- Livonia, and thence diſtributed to the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. 3 tl © 
Sir Richard reached the Czar's Court at Moſcow, and was 
kindly received by him; who, deſirous of opening a trade 
from one of his own ports with the Engliſh, granted ver 
extenſive privileges. 1 „ hs 

The trade to Turkey was begun in 1583, and a company 


ceſtabliſhed for carrying it on with ſpirit and advant 


Before that time the Emperor of the Turks had conſidered 
England as a province of France. The power and fame of 
Elizabeth, however, removed this miſtaken opinion: he 


gave the Engliſh. a kind reception, and granted them even 
rene | 


he had before given to the 

lt was the knowledge of Geography that diſtinguiſhed | 
the reign of James I, The Engliſh colonies commenced in 
this reign, and gradually increaſed to an amazing height of 
power and grandeur. - Queen Elizabeth had done little more 


than given a name to the Continent of Virginia; and, after 
© planting one feeble colony, which ſoon decayed, that coun- 


try was entirely abandoned. In 1606, Newport carried 


. over a colony, and began a ſettlement, which the __ | | 
that were eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe in London and Briſ- 


tol, furniſhed every thing neceſſary for its ſucceſs. About 


three years after, Nargal, diſtinguiſhed for his tlaſte and 


attachment to Geography, diſcovered a nearer and mote . 


direct paſſage. te Virginia than had hitherto been known, 
| He left the track of the ancient navigators, who had di- 


© ä „ 
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rected their courſe to the ſouthward of the tropic, ſailed 


weſtward by means of the trade winds, and then returned 
to the northward till he reached the Engliſh ſettlements, 
He ſtood directly for Virginia; by whieh means he reached 


that part of North America in almoſt half the time that 
was deemed neceſſary by the ancient method. n 


The Rudy of Geography has of late years been the em- 


ployment of perſons happily calculated for it by nature: 


indeed it is a ſcienee which all people, except the very dregs 


of Society, have fome occaſion or other to be acquainted with. 


It is indiſpenſibly neceſſary for men of letters, becauſe no 


hmiſtory can be perfectly underſtood without it; to politi- 
eians it is neceſſary, becauſe it is impoſſible to comprehend 


the true intereſt of different ſtates and countries, without a 
knowledge of this ſcience; Both ſea and land officers have 


oecaſion for it, as being informed by it of the nature and 
_errcumſtarices of places, and being enabled to take meaſures 
aecordingly. Merchiants and traders ſhould certainly have 


a knowledge of it, becauſe it aſſiſts them in eſtabliſhing an 
edvantageons commerce. In ſhort, all who have any intereſt 
im knowing, or who have merely a ee to know, any 


thing of the tranſactions of the world, or are deſirous of form̃- 


ing à judgment of different events in the periods of either 


War or peace; ſhould have ſome knowledge of Geography. 


We are to conſider the Eax ru, with regard to the fouf, 


- cardinal points; theſe are the North, South, Eaſt, and Weſt 


and all the points, included between them, may have re- 
ſpe to a particular place. By this means we know the 
04 of the different countries of the world, with regard 
to each other; for ſome are oriental, or towards the eaſt, 


with regard to thoſe that are occidental, or lie weſterly of 
them. us, England is to the Weſt of France, and Poland 


to the Eaſt of Germany, and Africa is to the South of Eu- 
rope. We may alſo diſtinguiſh the points that lie between 


thoſe that are cardinal, thus : though Spain is to the South of 
France, yet it lies alſo to the weſtward thereof; but as they 


do net lie exactly South or Weſt of each other, Spain may 
be ſaid to lie South-weſt of France; and, for the ſame rea- 


ſon, on the contrary, France will be North-eaft, with re- 


2 countries. | 


gard to Spain. The like may be ſaid of any other two 
So ExPLA- 
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_ EXPLANATION. or GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 


The Loxoix vp of the earth e PR os” its 
extent from Eaſt and Weſt, according to the direction of 
the Equator; by which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſned from 
the Latitude of the earth, which denotes its extent from one 
ou to the other. : 

To: diſcover an exact method: of adh the Lonkitadas at 
ea, is a problem that has greatly 1 — the mathema- 
ticians of theſe two laſt ages; and, for the ſolution where- 
of, conſiderable rewards have been offered by the Engliſh, 


| French, Dutch, and other nations; this being the only. ching 
: "NS to render ace r perfect. 


LArir up denotes the diſtance of a place from the Equa- 
tor; or, an arch of the Meridian; intercepted between the 
Zenith of the place, and the Equator. Hence Latitude is 
either northern or ſouthern, according as the place, whoſe 
Latitude is ſpoken of, is on this or that ſide of the Equator. 

4 Zack e is ſaid lo be in 51: degrees 32 minutes en 
atitu 


On the conven; part. of the alobe; Which i is a | ſohbet | 


body. is repreſented the whole world, as it conſiſts of land 


and water. The eireumference of the globe is divided 


into 360 degrees, every degree containing 60 geographical 
miles; conſequently the globe is 21,600 ſuch miles round; 


but as 60 Geographical miles are about 69 miles Engliſh 
meaſure, the circuit of. the b is en 24,840 Log 
liſh miles. 


- The circles re preſented. on the globe, are, 1. The Equa- 
| tor, and the circles parallel to it. 2. The Meridian, and 


the reſt of the meridional lines. 3. The Horizon. 4. The 
two tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 5. The two FO 
Circles. - 


The EQu ATOR, or EquinoQial, or Rae L is a 


great circle equally. diſtant from the poles of the world. 

When the Sun is in this circle, there is an equality of days 
and nights all over the world: hence theſe points are called 
the Equinoxes. Though the EqQuaTor and EQUANOCTIAL 


are generally conſidered as ſynonymous, yet there is a dif- 


ference; the latter is a great and immoveable circle under 


e the former moves in its diurnal motion; ſo that the 
| | \ - difference 
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 difercabe Beh in The Kuston being niorieable, and the Equi- | 
noctial immoveable. 85 7 | 


— 


The MzxI DIA is a great cirele, ſi ed to paſs through 
the poles of the world, and thoſe of the horizon, cutting the 
ſphere into two equal parts, the one oriental, and the other 


., eccidental:./ it alſo paſſes through the zenith and nadir in 
every place, and cuts the horizon at right angles. It is 
called the Meridian, becauſe: it marks half the fpace of 
time during which the ſun and ſtars _ above the 


horizon. As there is an infinite number of zeniths and hori- 
zons,. the number of meridians is alſo infinite; -for the 


meridian is changed, as well as the zenith and horizon, 


every Rep we take towards the Eaſt or Weſt ; but if we paſs 


nun a right line northward or ſouthward, we ſtill continue 
Ander the ſame meridian, though we conſtantly change the 
zenith and horizon. However, Geographers only reckon 
3560 meridians, which are ſuppoſed to paſs through every 
degree of the EquinoQial. It has been cuſtomary for Gea- 


graphers to eſtabliſn a firſt meridian; though this is alto- 


ether arbitrary. Ptolemy placed it at the iſland of Ferro, 


which is the moſt weſtern of the Canaries; but the common 


method at ent is, for every-Geographer to make the 


meridian of the capital of his:coumry the firſt meridian; and 
accordingly,” from the meridian of London, the longitudes 
ſhould be reckoned Eaſt or Weſt. The uſe of meridians in a 
globe is to ſhew when it is noon or midnight at the place to 
which it is applied; and to divide the viſible hemiſphere 
into two parts, viz. into oriental and occidental. ' © 
The ZoDiac is abroadicircle, whoſe middle is the Eclip- 
tic, and its extremes two circles parallel thereto, at ſuch 
diſtance from it, as to bound, or comprehend, the excurſion 
of the Sun and Planets, The Sun never deviates from the 
middle of the Zodiac; 1. e. from the Ecliptic: the planets 


all do, more or leſs. Their greateſt deviations, called lati- - 
todes, are the meaſure of the breadth. of the Zodiac; which 


is broader, or narrower, as the greateſt latitude of the - 


pulanets is made more or leſs. Accordingly, ſome make it 


16; ſome 18, and ſome 20 degrees broad. The Zodiac is 
divided into twelve portions, called ſigns; and theſe diviſions, 
or ſigns, are denominated from the conſtellations which an- 
ciently poſſeſſed each part. But the Zodiac being immove- 
e 55 <q 6 a able, 


VV 


able, and the ſtars having a motion from Weſt to Eaſt, thoſe 
- Conſtellations now no longer correſpond with their proper 
figns; whence ariſes what is called the Preceſſion of the 
Equinoxes. | 
The Hox1zon,is a rat circle which Atvides the ot 
into two equal parts or hemiſpheres, of which one is ſuperior 
and viſible, and the other inferior and inviſible, When the 
Sun is above this circle, it-is day; and when it is ſunk 18 
degrees beneath it, night then commences. This circle 
is the largeſt on the globe, and the Meridian is incloſed 
therein, with all the reſt of the ſphere. Beſide, it is im- 
moveable; and on the cireumference are marked the degrees 
of the twelve ſigns of the Todi, and the days of the twelve 
months in the year. 
The Tabor ies are two ſmall rixcles parallel to the Equi- 
noctial, deſcribed. by the firſt points of the firſt degrees of 
the figns-termed Caper and Capricorn; that is, where they 
touch the Ecliptic. are diſtant from the Equinoctial 
near 23 degrees and a ha The Sun deſcribes theſe Tropics, 
about the 2oth of June, and the 21ſt of September. When 
he touches the tropic of Cancer, he makes the longeſt day g 
for the inhabitants between the Equator and the North Pole; 
and, When he comes to the beginning of Capricorn, he 
| makes the longeſt day for the people between the Equator 
and the South Pole. On the contrary, the ſhorteſt day to 
the former, will be when the Sun touches the tropic. of 
- Cancer. For this reaſon, theſe points are called the winter 
and the ſummer Tropics, as alſo the ſouthern and northern; 
and they are, as it were, the tao damen beyond which 
| the Sun never paſſes. 7 
»The Polzs os THE Woglp, tow called by way of 
eminence, are two points, each 9o degrees diftant from the 
{ Equator on the ſurface of our globe, through which the 
ais paſſes. They are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Are- 
p 1 tic and Antarctic, or North and South Poles: that which 
is elevated above our Re spes is called the Arctic; che 
other, the Antarctic. 
The Axis or TE WoRkTp is a e paſſing through the 
centre of the earth; and the axis of the earth, upon which 
2 e her diurnal motion, is a uu of the axis of the I 
5 ; | | 98; | world : | "li 
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world: it is always parallel to itſelf, and at right. angles 
with the Equator. er Wh Wor gn ants LEE; 

IT The Zones are five broad circles encompaſing the globe, 
and are diſtinguiſhed chiefly by the temperacare of. the air. 
The-Torrid Zone contains all the ſpace between the two 
Tropics, and is ſo called from its exceflive heat, the Sun 
being vertical twice every year to all that inhabit it. This 
_ circle is about-47 degrees broad, The two Temperate 
Zones are ſo called from their lying between the two de- 
grees of heat and cold, viz. between the Torrid Zone and 


theFrigid Zones; the one being called the Northern Tem- 


perate Zone, and the other the Southern Temperate Zone, 
Theſe are either of chem 43 degrees broad. Of the two 
Frigid Zones, the one encompaſſes the Arctic or North Pole, 
at the diſtance of 23 degrees and a half; and the other, the 
Antarctic or South Pole, at the ſame diſtance. | © 
Nothing can give a beiter or more general idea of the 
- earth than a globe, as being of the ſame ſhape and figure; 
but as it is impoſſihle to conſttuct one large enough to exhibit 
every part of the varth and ſea diſtinctly, there is a neceſ- 
_ rp. of having tecoutrſe ta mass og 
Seography. as well as other Sciences, has terms peculiar 
| ta itſelf; ſome of which relate to the EAR, and others to 
the WaTER. e e OTE vat. ke „„ 75 3 - =D 
A ConTivenrT, or main land, is a large part of the earth 
which comprehends ſeveral countries not ſeparated by any 
ſea. Sicily is ſaid to have been anciently torn trom the 
continent of Italy; and it is an old tradition, which ſome 
of our antiquaries have ſtill a regard to, that Britain Was 
formerly a part of the Continent of France. The world is 
ordinarily divided into two grand Continents; the old and 
the new: The old comprehends Europe, Aſia, and Africa; 
the new, the two Americas, North and South. In the ter- 
raquedus globe we diſtinguiſh three parts or regions, viz, 
1. The external part, or Cruſt, which is that from which 
vegetables ariſe, and animals are nouriſhed. 2. The mid- 
dle, or intermediate part, which is poſſeſſed by foſſils, ex- 
tending farther than human labout ever yet penetrated. 
3. The internal, or central part, which is unknown to us, 
though by many authors ſuppoſed of - a magnetie nature; by 


others, a maſs or ſphere of fire; by others, an abyſs, or col- 


lection 


| ( mr. )- . 
leftion of waters, c. The external part of the globe 


either exhibits inequalities, as mountains or vallies; or it 


is plain and level, or dug in channels, fiſſures, beds, &c. 2 
for rivers, lakes, ſeas, &. Theſe inequalities are . N 6 
, by | 


+ to haveariſen from a rupture or ſubverſion of the eart 


the force of ſubterraneous fires or waters. The earth, in 


its natural and original ſtate, is ſuppoſed to have been per- 
fectly round, ſmooth, and equable ; and its preſent rude and 


. irregular form is. attributed, principally, by ſome writers, to 


the great deluge. The figure of the earth is demonſtrated to 


| > be nearly ſpherical. The moon is often perceived to be 
eclipſed by the ſhadow of the earth; and, in all eclipſes, 


that ſhadaw appears circular, what way ſoever it be project- 


ed, whether towards the Eaſt, Weſt, North, or South, ank 


however its diameter vary, according to the greater or leſs 


_ diſtance from the earth. Hence it follows, that the ſhadow 
of the earth, in all ſituations, is really conical; and, con- 


ſequently, the body that projects it, i. e. the earth, is nearly 
eie. Our globe is now generally ſuppoſed to have 
two grand motions, beſides that on which depends the pre- 


ceſsion of the Equinoxes; the one diurnal, round its own axis 
in the ſpace of 24 hours; which conſtitutes the natural day; 


the other, annual, round the Sun, in an elliptical orbit or 


tract, in 365 days and fix hours, conftitating the year. 
An ISLAND or IsLE, is a portion of the earth entirely 
_ ſurrounded by water; in which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtin- 


guiſhed from a ConTinenT, or Main Land, or Terra Firma. 
Iſlands are ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been formed by the 


violence of the ſea, which has torn off large promontories 


from the Continent, as Sicily and Great Britain; of which 


I have already ſpoken. St. Helena, Aſcenfion, and other 
ſteep rocky iſland, are ſuppoſed, by ſome naturaliſts, to 
have become ſo by the fea overflowing their neighbourin 


| . countries, Ceylon, Sumatra, and other iſlands in the Ea 


Indies, are conjectured, by ſome, to have been rent off from 


the main land: It is poſitively inſiſted on by ſome writers, 


however, that ſome of the iſlands are as ancient as the 


World itſelf; for oy do not allow it by any means probable 


that large iſtands, far remote from the Continent, are new, 


or that they either aroſe out of the ſea, or were torn from 


the main land. It is, however, certain that ſome iflands 


have 


4 


_ 


haue emerged above the waves, as Santorini, in the Archi- 
lago, and three n it; one; of which aroſe from the 
5 ons of the ſea; after an earthquake, which was ſuppoſed. 
to have looſened it from its hold; for the water, in a few 
minutes, made three fluxes and refluxes,. roſe 60 feet higher 

Et, om uſual, and daſhed againſt rocks with prodigious vio- , 
„ „„ nina eat AS HORNE. TH „ 
= PgxINSULA is a quantity of land which is only joined 
to a continent by a neck of the ſame; it being every Where 
An Isrhuus, or neck of land, is that part by which a pe- 

ninſula is joined to the land. | 3 


oy - = - 


- 
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A PROMONTORY is a high part of land advancing or 
Kretching into the ſea, and is commonly called a Cape, when 
it appears like a mountain; but when the advanced part has 
ile eyation,. it is termed a. point. Thus the Cape of 


z00d Hope is a mountainous promontory, 

An Ocken is a large collection of waters encompaſſing 
the whole globe; it is that huge body of waters wherein 
tze two grand Continents known to us, the new and old, 
are incloſed like iſlands. . The Ocean takes different names, 
according to the different countries it borders on; as the 

| - Britiſh Ocean, German Ocean, &c. It is, by ſome, divided 
into Superior, or Upper; and Inferior, or Lower. The Up- 
Gabdivided, according to the four cardinal points, into 


5 a : er 18 N : ; c 
133 the Northern, Southern, Eaſtern, and Weſtern : the Nor- 


| ' thern is that part next the North Pole; bounded on the ſouth 
3 with the arctic circle, and the northern coaſts of Europe, 
B Aſia, and America; and on the north with the unknown 
lands about the Pole. The Weſtern or Atlantic is that part of 
the grand Ocean which waſhes the weſtern coaſts of Europe 
and Africa, and the eaſtern of America, extending from the 
artic circle to the Equinoctial. The Southern or European 
Ocean is that part which reaches from the EquinoRial to the 
unknown antarctic lands. The Eaſtern or Indian, (which 
has its firſt name from its ſituation to the eaſt, and its latter 
from India, the chief country it waters,) waſhes.the ſhores of 
"the. eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and the ſouth of Afia, and is 
- bounded on the Eaſt by the Indian iſlands and the ſouthern 
"continents. The Inferior or American Ocean is that vaſt 
hart of che grand Ocean which waſkes the coaſts of America: 
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it is divided into three parts, viz. the North Sea, whick 
waſhes the eaſtern coaſts of America; the Magellanic. Sea, of 
vaſt extent; and the South, or Pacific, which waſhes the 
| weſtern coaſt of America to the Eaſt, to a conſiderable extent; 
and from'South to North, from the tropic of Capricorn to the 
land of Jeſſo. It is computed that the ocean takes up con- 
fiderably more of what we know of the terreſtrial giobe than 
the dry land. DE EE Tn PAS, 
As is a ſmaller collection of waters, when underſtood 
in a firi ſenſe; but, in general, every part of the ocean may 
be called the ſea; and it is ſtill more general, when ths 
terraqueous globe is ſaid to conſiſt of land and ſea. - | 


The term Sea is variouſly applied by our ſailors, to: a ſin- 
gle wave, to the agitation produced by a multitude of waves 
n a ſtorm, or to their particular progreſs or direction. Thus 
they ſay, A heavy ſea broke over our:quarter;” or, We 
ſhipped a heavy ſea, &c.” A“ long ſez,” implies an uniform 
* ſteady motion of long and extenſive waves; and, on 
the contrary, a ſhort ſea” is when they run irregularly, in- 
terrupted, and broken, ſo as to burſt over a ſhip's. fide or 
SUSE. 4 1325 R OE Nb: 
Till the time of the Emperor Juſtinian, the ſea was come 
mon and open to all. Leo gave a particular commiſſion to 
certain perſons to divide the Boſphorus among them. From 


that time the ſovereign princes have been endeavouring to 


engrol;, as it were, the ſea. The republic of Venice pre- 
tends to be ſo far miſtreſs in her gulph, that there is a for- 
mal marriage every year between her and the Adriatic. The 
Engliſh have particularly claimed the empire of the ſea in 
the;channel, and even that of all the ſeas encompaſſing Eng- 
land Scotland, and Ireland, and as far as the ſhores of tae 
neighbouring ſtates. j 8 
- .. A GvuLyew'is an arm or part of the ocean, running up 
with the land, and forming a capacious bay between two 
promontories. Such is the Gulph of Venice, called alſstbe . 
_ Adriatic Sea; the Gujp +07 Conttantinop!e, calied git Black 
Sea; the Gulph of Perſia, called the Red Sea zie Gulph 


* 


of Lyons ;. the Gulphs of Mexico, St. Lawrence, and a 


| Of. | | Galifor- 
nia; the Gulph of Bengal, and thoſe, of Cochinghifia ad 
F „„ Cs 
A Gulph is flrictly, diſtinguiſhed from a Sea, becauſe the 
, DD. us | latier 
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Auatter is larger; and a Bay differs from a Gulph only in being 
leſs. ACER is a ſmall inlet, and is much leſs than a Bay. 
" ARoap is a place upon any coaſt where there is good 
-anchorage, and where veſſels, in ſome ſenſe, are ſheltered 
A STRA1GHT, STREIGHT, or STRAIT, is a narrow 
Channel, or arm of the ſea, ſhut up between lands on either 
ſide, and affording a paſſage out of one great ſea into another. 
There are thiree kinds of Streights. 1. Such as join one 
ocean to another; of this kind are the Steights of Magellan 
and Le Maire 2» Thoſe which join the ocean to a Gulph : 
the Streights of Gibraltar and Babelmandel are of this kind, 
__ tie Metetranean and Red Sea being only large Gulphs. 
= Thoſe which join one Gulph to another; as the Streight 


of Caf, which joins the Palas Mzotis to the Euxine or 


Black Sea. The paſſage of Streights is e 


on account of the rapidity and oppoſite motion of currents. 
The moſt celebrated Streight in the world is that of 
Gibraltar, which is about 130 miles le and 12 broad, 
joining the Meriterranean Sea with the Atlantic Ocean. 
A Laxks is a collection of Water incloſed in the cavity of 
ſome inland place, of confiderable extent and depth. Lakes 
may be divided into four kinds: 1. Such as neither receive _ 
nor emit rivers. 2. Such as emit rivers, without receiving 
any. 3. Such as receive, without emitting any. 4. Such 
as both receive and emit rivers; Of the firſt kind, ſome are 
perennial, others temporary: moſt of the temporary owe 
A an to rain, and to the cavity or depreſſion of the 
place where they are lodged. The generation of perennial 
lakes may be alfo ſaid to owe their origin to rain: though it 
zs probable that many lakes have ſprings at the bottom, by 
which they are alſo continually ſupplied. A large lake of 
this kind is the lake of Parte in America, lying directly under 
the Equator, which is in length about 305 German miles, 
and the greateſt breadth about 100 miles. The lake of Neſs 
in Scotland has been commemorated by many writers. 
This lake never freezes, even if the winter be ever ſo ſevere: 
it is full of ſprings in almoſt- every part; and its waters, in 
the very hardeſt froſts, ran fluid and {moaking fix miles down 
the river into which they are diſcharged, while every thing 
- ds frozen about them, The river notwithſtanding, runs 
1 e 1 very 


% 
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very lowly, and from the ſmoke of the water there is raiſed © 
a kind of fog which overſpreads the whole country for ſeveral 
miles. There is a mountain near its fide of two miles per- 

zendicular height from the ſarface of the lake; and on the 

ummit of this mountain there is another lake which has go 
opening viſibly running into it, nor any outlet, and yet always 
keeps of the ſame degree of fullneſs, both ſummer and winter. 
Due Weſt from the river into which the lower lake diſcharges 
itſelf, there is an opening of ſea, or frith, of two miles long, 
and fix wide: the middle of this is ſometimes dry; and it is 


_ eaſily ſeen that this was once dry land, and an inhabited 


1 


That there are in many pts of che world vaſt ſubterranean - 
eeauſe they are viſible. in ſome - 


lakes, cannot be doubted, | | 
places; but their effects are frequently perceived where they 


are not themſelves ſeen. There is a lake in Carniola, in 
Germany, which fills and empties itleH, at times, moſt ime 


patucuſly, bringing fiſh up with it, and communicates with 
another immenſe ſubterranean lake in the mountain Savors 


nick. The grotto Podſpetſchio, in the ſame country, gives 


another inſtance of ſuch-a fubterraneous lake, People enter 
the ſide of the mountain where this lake is, by a ſmall open- 
ing, through which they go to a cavern of a great width and 
height; and at the end of this is a ſmall opening again, 


through which they go on to the edge of a valt ſubterranean. 


piece of water: they go with torches, and find the water very 


clear and fine. It is ten cubits deep at the edge, and is un- 
doubtedly much more in the middle. The water runs into 


this lake by a large channel, and runs out of it again by 
another, falling down a precipice into another lake, and 
with ſuch a prodigious noiſe, that the report of a piſtol can- 


not be heard near it, which has been tried. This vaſt body 


of water ſometimes runs off in a few minutes, and leaves 
the baſon dry; and, in the courſe of ſome weeks, it fills 
again with a dreadful noiſe, | 


I ſhall now enter upon the important ſubje& of CLIMATE, 


which is commonly applied to countries, differing from each 


other in point of ſeaſons, or quality of ſoil; the term, how = 
ever, is by no means to be confined to this; it is to be con- 


' fidered in a ſenſe far more extenſive, 
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CrfMuATE, or CLI uE, is a part of the ſurface of the earth, 
bounded by two circles parallel to the Equator, and of ſuch 
a breadth, q; that the longeſt day in the parallel near the 
Pole exceeds the longeſt 8 in that next the Equator by 
ſome certain fpace; viz. half an hour. The beginning of 
the Climate is the parallel circle wherein the day is the 
ſhorteſt. ' The end, is that wherein the day is the longeſt. 
The Climares, therefore, are reckoned from the Equator to 
the Pole; and are ſo many bands, or zones, terminated by 
I lines parallel to the Equator : though, ſtrictly, there are 
| ſeveral Climates in the breadth of one Zone. As the Climates 
commence from the Equator, the firſt, at its beginning, has 
its longeſt day 8 twelve hours long; at its end, 
twelve hours and a half: the ſecond, which begins where 
the firſt ends, viz. at twelve hours and a half, ends at thirteen 
hours; and ſo of the reſt, as far as the polar circles, where 
. thoſe which Geographers call Hour Climates terminate, and 
- "Month Climates commence.” As. an Hour Climate is a 
pace compriſed between two parallels-of the Equator, in 
. the firſt of which the longeſt day exceeds that in the latter 
by half an hour; fo the Month Climate is a ſpace terminated 
' between two circles parallel to the polar circles, whoſe 
Jontzeſt day is longer or ſhorter than that of Its contiguous one 
JJ. H—T 
With regard to the application of the term Climate to coun» 
tries differing from each other in point of air, ſoil, ſeaſons, 
ce. ' Momeſquiey, in his Spirit of Laws, examines the 
influence of different climates on the manners, charaQers, 


and even laws of nations. 


"VIEW OF EUROPE, | 
3 FRANCE, 17 | 
IIS Country is about 680 miles in length, and 560 in 
breadth; and the air is pure, healthy, and temperate. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Netherlands, on the E. by Ger- 
many, Swiſlerland, Savoy, and the Alps, on the S. by the 


Mediterranean Sea and the Pyrenees, and on the W. by the 
7 Sp | . Ocean. 
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Ocean. It is ſituated in the centre of the Temperate Zone, 
and preſents to the traveller, in various parts, moſt charm- 
ing proſpects. The ſoil, which is very fertile, produces 
corn, wine, oil, and flax, in great abundance; and there 
were many conſiderable manufactures ; but theſe have greatly 
ſuffered in conſequence of the Revolution: their foreign 
trade too has rapidly declined from the fame cauſe. 
This country, the provinces of which. are divided into 


diſtricts, is watered by a great number of rivers; of which 


the four principal are, the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, 
and the Garonne. 8 | 2 
Paris, the Metropolis of France, is one of the largeſt and 
moſt populous-cities in Europe. It is of a circular form, 
and divided by the Seine, almoſt in two equal parts. The 
Houſes are generally built of hewn ſtone, and many of 
them fix or ſeven ſtories high, with {aſh windows. The 
Cathedral Church, (or Notre Dame, ) is ſituated on a little 
iſland on the Seine, and is a noble Gothic ſtructure. The 
2 curioſity in it is the altar- piece, compoſed of the 
_ hneſt Egyptian marble: tliere is an image of the Virgin 
Mary, fitting in a mournful poſture at the foot of the croſs, 
with a dead Chrift on her knees, On her right hand is the 
figure of Louis XIII. on his knees, cloathed: in his royal 
| . robes, offering his crown and ſceptre to the Virgin; and, 
on her left, Louis XIV. is in the {ame poſition. — To 
The palaces of Paris (at leaſt thoſe buildings which uſed 
to by called palaces) are four; and the hoſpitals are twenty- 
ght. 03. | | | 
At the village of Verſailles, ten miles from Paris, fituated 
in the middle of a valley, there is a moſt magnificent edi- 
fice; conſiſting of a ſuperb range of apartments, Which, 
together with its wings, forms a 1 of above three hun- 
dred fathoms. The ridge is decorated with ſtatues, vaſes, 
and trophies ranged on balliſters, which run along the whole 
building. It is built fo as to front the gardens, which 
abound with maſter-pieces of every kind. 1 
Fontainbleau is a ſmall town ot the Gatinois, in the Te 
of France: it is fituated in the middle of a foreſt three miles 
from the river Seine, and forty-two from Paris. The 
French kings chofe this for a hunting ſeat, on account of its 
e „„ fituation _ 
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ſituation proper for that diverſion. The caſtle, though ir- 
regularly built, is very magnificent. . 5 

In the gardens, among ſeveral braſs ſtatues in the middle 
of a large baſon, there are ſeen a Diana ſtopping a ſtag by 
the horns, ſurrounded by four hounds; an Hercules; a 
ſerpent between two children; and a Cleopatra. Next you 
proceed to the pine-garden, and thence to the parterre of the 


great garden, where you have a moſt beautiful proſpeC of 
the call 


e. In the middle is a large baſon, in which there 
riſes an aquatic rock, which pours out its waters in a won- 
derful manner. 'To the right of this parterre, you ſee a 
piece of water level with the ground, in the middle of which 
is a ſuperb ſtatue of Apollo. The grottos and caſcades are 

next to this parterre; at the entrance of a fine park, which 
is divided in the middle by a large canal. The walks 
along the park are moſt delightful. The foreſt contains up- 
wards of fix. and- twenty thouſand acres; and the palace 
or Caſtle ſtands in the centre. 2 „ 
In the Southern part of France, ſituated in the centre of 
Europe, and on the confluence of the rivers Rhone and Soan, 
ſtands the aneient, the opulent, and extenſive City of Lyons; 
which, beſides a ſplendid Cathedral, and other ſuperb build- 
ings, has the moſt magnificent Town-hall in France, if not 
in all Europe: it is a large ſtately building, in the form of 
an oblong ſquare ; and on each fide are wings 420 feet in 
length; in the middle of the front is a cupola; and in the 
angles, beautiful projecting pavilions; the great gate is 
ornamented with two columns of the Ionic order, and leads 
into à large hall, richly ornamented with pictures; and 
the hoſpital and charity - houſe are both very handſome builds 
ings. A traveller, before. he leaves Lyons, ſhould viſit 
the convent at Croix Rouſſe; from the gardens of which 


there is a moſt delightful and extenſive proſpe& of the Alps, 


and the country adjacent to the city; which is maſt beauti- 
fully variegated with rifing grounds, meadows, lawns, 
country-ſeats, gardens, vineyards, &c. the whole forming 
the moſt pleaſing landſcape that ' the eye can poſſibly 
behold. | pl < 1 
The next place to which people, who travel on pleaſure, 
ſhould go, is Avignon; whither they may be conveyed by 
water for about eight. or nine livres; and a little 4100 
V N yons 
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f Lyons they are preſented with various beautiful proſpedts; 


hills on each ſide immenſely high; caſtles on the very ſum- 
mit of ſome of them; and the hills, though barren in them- 
ſelves, have been rendered fertile by indefatigable induſtry. 
Here peaches, figs, almonds, plums, nectarines, pome- 


granates, and, in ſhort, all the fruit that can 2 the 


taſte, or pleaſe the eye, are in the greateſt abundance; and 
vines, heavily loaded under their purple produce, hang in 
feſtoons from tree to tree. 1 

Avignon the town, capital of Avignon the province, has 


ſome very handſome churches and other buildings; and 


commands an immenſe variety of the moſt beautiful objects 
of nature. | | 


Niſmes, in Languedoc, is alſo a place well worth ſeeing. 


The ſituation of this town is extremely pleaſant, having on 
one fide, hills covered with vines, and olives; and on the 
other, a fine country, fertile in all ſorts of grain. Accord. 
ing to ſome hiſtorians, Niſmes is 580 years older than Rome; 
and was formerly reckoned the largeſt city in Europe. There 
is no city where there is to be found ſo numerous a collec- 


tion of Roman antiquities; the amphitheatre, the ſquare _ 


| houſe, the temple of Diana, the great tower, ſeveral ſtatues, 
and a multiplicity of inſcriptions, are teſtimonies of it. 
The amphitheatre is a work of the Romans, and was built, 
_ according to appearance, during the empire of Adrian; it 
is of an oval form, with two ranks of arches ping one over 
the other, each compoſed of 60 arches, which make 195 


fathoms if circumference ; there are four principal entrances, 


-Placed, North, Eaſt, South, and Weſt: this building is 
compoſed of ſtone as hard as marble, and put together with. 
out mortar: the middle (which ferved for the gladiators, 
and warlike exerciſes) is 100 feet diameter, and at preſent 


filled with ſmall houſes; on many ſtones of this ſuperb mo- 


nument there are inſcriptions; alſo, a wolf ſuckling Romu- 


lus and Remus; and a repreſentation of the gladiators en- 


gaged. The ſquare houſe is twelve fathoms long, fix broad, 
and twelve high, richly ornamented with ſtone pillars of 
the Corinthian order. The moſt able architect that France 


ever produced, declared he never ſaw ſo perfect and high - 


finiſhed a work. The temple of Diana is ancient, and of 
great magnificence; it is ornamented with ten marble pillars 
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of the Corinthian order; a beautiful cornice all round, and 
ſeveral ſuperb ſtatues in marble, many of them quite per- 
fect; the ceiling is formed of ſtones fix feet long, three 
broad, and eighteen inches thick, without the leaſt. viſible 
means to ſupport them. The great tower, fituated on an 
eminence near the temple, is much decayed: near to it is a 
large piece of Roman pavement, which is very perfect and 
beautiful: being formed of different coloured ſtones, it re- 
ſembles much a Turkey carpet. e 

The fountain of Niſmes takes its ſource near the temple 
of Diana; where, from the centre of a ſmall pool, not fix 
yards in circumference, there flows up water as clear as 
_ cryſtal, in ſuch abundance, as to ſupply the town, a vaſt 
number of mills, and forms extenfive canals, baſons, and 
caſcades, beautiful beyond expreſſion; all built of hewn 
ſtone: walks formed, trees planted, in the moſt uniform 
manner imaginable; ſo that, in ſhort, neither expence or 

ins have been ſpared to render the whole the moſt com- 
Piete and highly finiſhed work throughout the kingdom. 

The City of Blois is a very ancient and handſome place in 
Orleanois. Here are very fine fountains, and an handſome 
bridge over the Loire. This town is moſt pleaſantly fitu- 
ated, partly on an eminence, and partly on a plain, bor- 
dering on each fide the Loire. It is rather large than beauti- 
ful, as the houſes and ſtreets are extremely irregular; its 
chief ornament is the palace, which has gardens, fountains, 
water- works, and a park ſuitable to the magnificence of 
the building. There are fountains in different quarters of 

the town, which are ſupplied by an aqueduct, ee to 
have been built in the time of the Romans. 

With reſpe& to the p EO LE of France, they are very 
lively and active, with a great ſhare of wit, and a natural 
diſpoſition and aptitude for all bodily exerciſes: they are, 
however, of a moſt reſtleſs diſpoſition, and appear more fond 
of war than any ether people. As to treaties, covenants, &c. 
they pay very little regard to them. They violate a treaty, 

however ſolemn, with as little ceremony as they ſit down to 
dinner. 0 | „ e 

Politeneſs is a characteriſtic with them; but this is often 
overdone; and that wit and ſprightlineſs, otherwiſe ſo en- 
gaging, ſeems to be not purely natural. In the maan _ 
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amidſt their exceſſive fondneſs for wit, the underſtanding 
is neglected, as of little or no conſequence; the effect of 


' which is, that they often miſtake the ſhadow for the ſubſtance, . 


and ſeek merit in external appearances, and things of no 
affinity with it. As they vainly imagine no nation can 
come in competition with them for wit, ſo they arrogate to 
themſelves the like ſuperjority in qualities really praiſe- 
worthy, and eſpecially military courage. Thelr natural le- 
vity ſubjects them in their own deportment, and particu- 
larly in their cloathing, to the tyranny of faſhion, which is 


ever varying, and yet is ſubmitted to by almoſt every Eu- 


ropean nation Except the Spaniards. 


GERMANY. 


THIS country, which lies in the middle of Europe, is 
bounded on the E. by Hungary and Poland, on the N. by the 


Balle Sea and Denmark; on the W. by the Netherlands, 


France, and Swiſſerland z and on the 8. by the Alps, It is 
about 720 Engliſh miles in length, and 6009 in breadth, 
The air differs greatly in different parts z but, in eneral, it 
js very temperate, eſpecially an the banks of the Rhine and 


che Davube; in the northern part it is cold, and the ground 


lefs fruitful, The ſeaſons likewiſe vary; in the ſouth and 


weſtern parts the weather 'is more conitant, and the ſeaſons 


more regular, than thoſe of countries which border upon, 
or lie in the Ocean, in thoſe provinces that lie next the ſea, 


and that abound with lakes and rivers ; there is plenty of 


rain. In other parts, where the ſurface of the earth is arter,' 


there are ſometimes conſiderable droughts. The North wind, 
from the Baltic, and the bleak mountains of Sweden, bring 


troſts and Snow. The eaſtern blaſts, coming over a vaſt 
Continent of three or four thouſand miles from China and 
Japan, bring dry and unwholeſome weather. The South, 


in the Summer, brings refreſhing breezes from the Alps; 
but the Souch-weſt wind is both the moſt frequent and 


| wholeſome that blows in Germany. In general, this 


country, and Poland, are ſo like to Great Britain, both in 
the air and climate, that no countries in Europe agree bets 
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ter with the Engliſh conſtitution, or are productive of greater 
health and vigour to its inhabitants. The ſoil is exceed- 
ingly fruitful, in general producing plenty of corn, paſture, 
wood, flax, madder, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, and 
in great perfection. The country abounds with cattle, 
ſheep, horſes, and even the foreſts and waſtes afford many 
things both for the ſuſtenance of the poor and the accommo- 
dation of the rich. They furniſh plenty of timber for huild- 
ing, and fuel for firing: there is variety of wild and tame 
beaſts, wild fowl, and great numbers of 'deer, The foreſts 
| likewiſe feed many herds of ſwine, and flocks of ſheep, 
The orchards are full of our moſt common fruit-trees; and 
in the ſouthern provinces there is plenty of the moſt delicious 
kinds, There are rich wines likewiſe produced from the 
vineyards, of which the Rheniſh and the Mofelle are in the 
greateſt quantity and perfection, whereof much is exported 
to foreign nations. In ſhort, no country perhaps in the 
world abounds with ſo great a variety of every thing con- 
— ducing to the accommodation, as well as the ſupport of life, 
as this; though others may perhaps exceed in the goodneſs 
of ſome-particular articles; and yet even of theſe they might 
enjoy greater plenty and perfection if-agriculture had been 
more the ſtudy of the natives, and had been more encouraged 
by gentlemen of eſtates and property in this country. So 
that large heaths and level foreſts, capable of great im- 
provement, have, till very lately, remained uncultivated, of 
which the preſent Hiſtory of Germany mentions ſome mil- 
lions of acres, notwithſtanding the fertility of the ſoil. Nor 
are the internal parts of the earth leſs liberal of its praduc- 
tions, for the emolument and commerce of its numerous 
It is acknowledged that, in general, the ſurface of Ger- 
many is a ſpacious plain; yet interſperſed with agreeable 
hills, no where to Fo deemed mountainous except towards 
the South and South-weſt, where the Alps, and a few 
mountains in Alſace, ſerve as boundaries and .bulwarks 
againſt Italy and France; and of thoſe, that are ſometimes 
denominated ſuch, in Suabia, at Thuringen, in Upper Sax- 
- ony, at Hirchburg and Zottenberg in Sileſia, dividing it 
from Moravia, &c. Their ſurface furniſhes paſture for cattle, 
and theix bowels are enriched with various metals, . | 
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foſſils, precious ſtones, and even gold-duſt has been found, 
eſpecially on the banks of the Rhine, though generallyfinter- 
mixed with a red ſand. =» | ; 
There are mines of ſilver, of quickſilver, of copper, tin, 
and a variety of other metals; jaſper of feveral colours, 
amethyſts, ſaphire, agate, &c. pearls, turquois ftones, and 
rubies, for which this country ſurpaſſes moſt in Europe, and 
of which there are great quantities preferved in the cabinets 
of the virtuoſi. 7 e FE 
Germany is differently divided by -Geographers; it was 
anciently diſtinguiſhed by Upper, or, Southern Germany; 
and Lower, or, Northern Germany; each of which were 
divided into eight Provinces: But the Emperor Max- 
imilian I. having in the year 1 500, divided the Empire into 
ten great parts, called Circles, and that diviſion having been 
confirmed by Charles V, in the diet of N uremberg, in 15 22, 
it continues to be conſidered under that diviſion, except ithat 
the tenth Circle, viz, that of Burgundy and the ſeventeen 
Provinces'of the Low Countries, being long ſince detached 
from the Empire, Germany now conſiſts of nine Circles only. 
With reſpect to the People of Germany, their genius has 
appeared in the invention and improvement of many me- 
chanical arts, eſpecially clock - work; they have exceeded 
all the world in the variety of motions, to ſhew not only the 
' Courſe of the hours and minutes, but even of the fan moon, 
and ftars, whereof the clocks at Straſburg, Prague, and:many 
other places, all over Germany, are ſufficient inſtances. 
_ + Vienna, the capital of Lower Auftria, and the:Empire, is 
ſituated on the little river Wien, which falls near it into the 
Danube. It is well fortified, in the modern manner. The 
eity is about-three miles round, but has large ſuburbs, and is 
very populous. It is the ſee of an Archbiſhop; and its Cathe- 
dral, which is dedicated to St. Stephen, is a ſtately fabric. 
Here is a noble Univerſity; frequented by ſtudents of moſt 
nations in Europe. The Imperial Palace is here, but is not 
eſteemed ſuitable to the grandeur of an Emperor, the apart- 
meats being too low, and not furniſhed in a ſuperb taſte; 
though it is acknowledged, the tapeſtry is ſo grand, as to be 
ſeuarctly equalled by any Prince Mhatſoever. The Emperor's 
lihraryis inferior to none for number and valde of books, 
and ſeveral ancient manuſcripts, 


The 
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The buildings in Germany are exceeded by none in Eu- 
rope, except in Italy: nor is there any country in Europe 
that has ſo many great and noble rivers. r 
There are in this Vaſt Empire numbers of lakes and ſprings. 
Schwalbach, in the Landgravate of Heſſe, is famous ſor 
its many medicinal. ſprings, v-hich. are of great virtue for the 
cure of particular e and reſorted to by perſons of the 
reateſt quality. Their virtues have been treated of by 
33 . ù . 8 
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T Els fruitful and delightful country is bounded on the 
W. by che Alps, which ſeparate it from the adjacent provinces. 
of France; on the N. it is likewiſe bounded by the Alps, and 
on the E. by the dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria. On the 
one fide it is waſhed by the Mediterranean from Nice to the 
cCoaſt of Naples; and, on the other, by the Adriatic: and 
the gulph of Venice divides it from the fruitful iſland of 
Sicily, which, howe vers is certainly conſidered as a part of 
1 Y. „ Y N A* DIS E „„ „ EP 2 1 5 
Me have different computations of the extent of Italy, ac- 
porcing to the different ſentiments of Authors concerning 
the prbper bounds of this country: from the beſt informations 
of the preſent Geography of Italy, from the frontiers of Swit- 
zerland to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples, it is about 
750 miles in length; — and from the frontiers of the 
Vuchy of Savoy to thoſe of the dominions of the ſtates ot 
Venice, which is its greateſt breadih, about - 400, though in 
Jome'paits it is care 1008. 8 
.- The air and climate in different parts are as oppoſite as 
can well be imagined: bardering' on Switzerland, ande the 
country of the Griſons, the mountains are as high as in any 
part of Europe, the earth barren, and the air bleak and ſharp; 
the plains of Lombardy, again, are juſtly ſtiled the Garden 
of Europe, as well on account of their fertili:y as the: ſerenity 
and pleaſantneſs of the climate; in the dominips of the 
Church, and the Kingdom of Naples, the heat in ſummer is 
| | | | | gait VVV "Ax exceſſive 
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exceſſive; to which, however, they are indebted ſor the 
richeſt fruits and the moſt odoriferous flowers, as well as oil, 
wine, ſilk, and other valuable commodities. 


Ihe ſoil is in general fertile, as it is watered by a great 


number of rivers, whoſe courſe cannot be very long, by 
reaſon of the narrowneſs of the country; but yet are very 
large, many of them navigable, and afford great plenty and 
variety of fiſh, and contribute many ways to enrich the ter- 
ritories through which they paſs. The chief products of 
this country are corn and rice; and grapes of various kinds, 
of which many forts of excellent wines are made; oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates, excellent olives and olivets, 
whoſe oil is no inconſiderable commodity : and in the ſouth 


parts of it are ſugar, almonds, and abundance of mulberry- 


trees which feed immenſe quantities of ſilk-worms, and have 
rendered this country famous for its various filk-manufaQtures. 


Here 1s likewiſe great plenty of all other fruits, in their 


greateſt perfection, ſuch as peaches, figs, nectarines, apricots, 
pears, apples, and pine-apples; their woods are for the moſt 
part always green, whence they have honey, wax, ſaffron, 


and many valuable medicinal plants. And the woods are 
likewiſe remarkable for ,the ,variety of birds that inhabit 


them, of variegated colours, and melodious notes. Their 
foreſts are likewiſe ſtored with ever-greens, and abound 


with tame and wild fowl. - 


There are few countries in the world better watered than 
this, in reſpect to ſprings, rivulets, ſmall and great rivers, 


lakes, &, Two of the principal rivers are the Po and the - 
„ 3 ä 7 nh 

The Tiber runs through the city of Rome, from north to 
outh, over which there are five bridges, but one of them is 


much decayed. No place is better provided with water 
than Rome; for, beſides good ſprings, there are three grand 
aqueduRs, conveying water into the city. _ 


o . £ 


Rome, the capital, is a very ancient city, and the reſidence 


of the Pope: none can compare with it, in reſpect to the mag- 


nificence of its buildings and antiquities, the number of iis 
monuments and curiohues, &c. It is the centre and magazine 


of all that is exquiſite in painting, ſculpture, and architec- 
ture. It has 300 churches, the moſt magnificent of which 


is that of St. Peter's; adjacent to which is the Vatican, or 
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winter palace of the Pope, with a famous Hbrary of the 


Choiceſt books and manuſcripts, and a delightful garden, call. 
ed by way of eminence, Belvidere, having the fineſt collec- 
tion of exotics in Europe. The city has 20 gates, and 300 
antique towers ſtill remaining. It is, in general, magni. 
ficently built; and the ſtreets are ſpacious and well paved. 
The inhabitants poſſeſs many good qualities, and many bad 
ones: they are polite, prudent, induſtrious, and ingenious ; 
but they are luxurious, effeminate, and addicted too much to 
Pleaſure. | Je „ 5 

The city of. Rome is called Rome the Holy. Naples, 


Naples the Noble; Florence, the Beautiful; Genoa, the 
Superb; Ravenna, the Ancient; Milan, the Great; Venice, 


the Rich; Padua, the Learned; Lucca, the Handſome, 
Verona, the Charming. 1 | 
At Florence is to be ſeen the celebrated Ducal Palace ; 
at the great Gate of which is a Loadſtone, ſaid to weigh 
odo pounds: there are ſeveral galleries and rooms filled 


with the moſt coſtly rarities of nature and art; that called 


the Tribune, is 24 feet in diameter, covered with an arched 
cupola, the floor painted with a vaſt variety of curious marble, 
the walls hung with velvet richly ornamented, the windows 
are of poliſked cryſtal, and the inſide of the cupola inlaid 
with mother of pearl: but the moſt conſiderable of all curi- 
oſities is the large diamond, valued at 100,000 crowns, curi- 
ofitles in agate, lapis lazuli, rock-cryſtal, cornelian, dia- 
monds, pearls, Oriental jaſper, Chalcedony rubies, topazes, 
and other precious ſtones of exquiſite workmanſhip. Here 
are likewiſe two globes of an uncommon ſize ; the celeſtial 
is enriched with the fineſt of ſtones, repreſenting the conſtel- 
lations and fixed ſtars, and caſt ſuch a luſtre as can hardly be 
borne by the naked eye. Here is likewiſe a curious collec- 
tion of large medals, &c. — „„ 
There are ſeven fountains playing at Florence; and there 
Are 160 ſtatues, the moſt e eee of which is the Venus 
of Medicis, eſteemed the beſt finiſned and moſt beautiful 
piece in the world. The river Arno runs through the city, 
And divides it into two parts, which communicate with 
each other by four large handſome bridges built over the 


Verona 
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Verona is diſtingniſhed for its Piazza d'Armi, a moſt 
beautiful marble ſtatue repreſenting the Republie of Ve- 
nice. 9 + os Lan fo 
Lucca is ſituated in the centre of a fruitful plain, ſur- 

' Founded with delightful hills, near the river Serchio. 
Padua is a very ancient, large, and celebrated city, with + 
an Univerſity and Biſhop's ſee. | 
Venice. is one of the richeſt, moſt eelebrated, and moſt: 
ſuperb eities in the world, © / ry 
Milan is famous for its noble Cathedral, 500 feet. in 
length, 200 broad, and 400 high: though not ſo large as 
St. Peter's at Rome, it far ſurpaſſes it in the number and 
excellence of its ſculptures, and the beauty of its orna- 
ments; | 5 _ REY 
Ravenna is a very ancient town. Theodoric, King of 
the Goths, reſided here; his mauſoleum is ſtill to be feen. 
|  Genaa is in the form of an amphitheatre, and is full of 
magnificent ſtructures. Be 
Naples is a very large, ancient, rich, and trading city; 
The churches and convents almoſt vie with thoſe of Rome; 
Italy is a mountainous country; for, beſides the Alps, 
there are the Appenines, which run entirely through it, 
and others. There are alſo the burning mountains of Veſu- 
The diſpoſition of mountains on the ſurface of the globe, 
ſeems more- regular than is generally ſuppoſed by thoſe who 
fee but a few of them in particular countries at a time; they x 
are diſpoſed, in reality, in ranges or chains, reaching to a 
vaſt extent. N | 8 Mg 
The Appenines, which run through the whole country of 
Italy, are continued on in a ſeries by mountains of Sicily; 
and ſrom theſe the ſame chain is carried on to Africa, and 
continues in what are called the mountains of the Moon. 
From hence another vaſt knot or link of this extenſive chain 
is carried on to the utmoſt part of Africa, and terminates, as 
to our view, at the Cape of Good Hope; and there is no 
reaſon to doubt but that the chain is continued in the oppo- 
fite land, and ſo on to the utmoſt limits of the Southern Pole. 
From hence the ſame ſeries makes its way again, and be- 
. ginning anew as it were from the South Pole, is carried on 
through the ſouthern Ro to the Magellamic Streights. 


Here 


We 
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"Hare the famous Andes, 'monntains of South Ameries, take 


it up, and along this vaſt tract it is carried to the Northern, 
Pole again, terminating where it began, or joining the 
other part of the chain where we took up the. beginning of 
this account; ſo that the whole ſeries, making a vaſt circle 
round the globe, has no beginning nor end, but in our ima- 
gination, or in our ignorance of the parts of the world 
through which it is carried in the ſame regularity as in thoſe 
.countries whither commerce has led us, and where maps 


have ſhewn them. 5 


I could dwellꝰ upon this ſubject to a very conſiderable 
length, and treat of mountains reaching throughout Tartary, 
from a beginning, or ſuppoſed beginning, moſt truly won- 
derful, up to behind that vaſt country; from thence running 
through Scythia, and forming a ſeries in the Eaſt Indies; 
and continuing along the centre of that immenſe region to 
a prodigious extent, But the limits of our work will not 
admit of it, our plan being to give an uſeful variety of 


matter. Before, however, I entirely quit the ſubject, 1 ſhall 
jaſt remark» that, from what has been obſerved, it appears 


that chains of mountains abſolutely reach round the globe, 
encompaſling. it from North to South, and from thence to 


the North again; and, in the ſame manner, from Eaſt to 


— 


Weſt, and from thence to the Eaſt again. Hence Geogra- 


phers uſe the term chains of mountains,” to expreſs thoſe 


 continuations of them which run on ridges along whole 


PY 


countries, and appear diſpoſed in uninterrupted order 
wherever they are ſeen. _ 164 x (4. 
It is well known that in Europe, the great reſervoirs of 
water which ſupply whole countries of immenſe extent, are 
placed in that vaſt chain of mountains, the Alps; from 
which, as from an inexhauſtible ſtore, the extenſive tracts of 
fruitful- land, which lie below them, are abundantly and 
kealthfully watered.  _ 5 | 


\ SWISSERLAND, ox SWITZERLAND. 
< THERE are, perhaps, few, nations leſs known, and yet 


ſcarce any deſerve to be more known, than the Swiſs; they 
5 12 e : are 
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are placed in a country which, though ſurrounded with 
rocks, and in a manner, inacceſſible, yet it is very conſider- 
able, and of great importance, from its ſituation. This 
country was called Helvetia by the ancient Romans, and 
ſtill retains that name in Italian; though ſome provinces of 
Italy and Gaul, now united to it, were not included in the 
ancient limits of Helvetia. It is bounded on the E. by the 
Tyrol; on the W. by Franche Comté; on the N. by Sunt- 
gaw, the Black Foreſt, and a part of Suabia; and on the 8. 
by Savoy, the Milaneſe, and the provinces of Bergamaſko - 
and Breſſiano. It is about 225 miles in length, and 83 - 
broad, and is ſeparated from the adjacent countries by high 
mountains. It is very far from being large, in length ſome- . 
what leſs than 300, and in breadth very little more than 
100 miles. „ | | 
The air of this country is keen and piercing, by the extra- 
ordinary heaps of ſnow and ice which always lie in caverns. - 
of the mountains, and are not penetrated by the ſun. 
The ſoil and produce ſomewhat vary ; the greateſt part is - 
rugged in appearance, and naturally ee, and yet, by . 
ſmrill and labour, it is rendered tolerably fruitful. There is 
good paſture for ſheep, and many of the mountains and vales 
produce wood, foreſts of pine-trees, &c. - Es 
Mountains are very numerous in Switzerland, not only 
| ſeparating almoſt every canton or province from each other, 
as their boundary and fortification, but it is particularly 
divided from Italy by ſuch a long chain of Alps, that there 
is no paſſing from one country to another without croſſing 
one of them. The natives of Switzerland are very induſ- 
trious; and no part of the world produces better ſoldiers. 
Lakes in this country are computed to be near thirty, and 
there are many mineral baths. : 3 08 
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FT HE Kingdom of Spain is hounded by the ſea on the 8. 
and N. on the W. by Portugal and the Ocean; and on the 
N. E. by the Pyrenean mountains, which ſeparate it from 


France. | 
5 O3 With; 
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With reſpect to the air, climate, and ſoil, Spain is fitnated 
about the middle of the Temperate Zone; upon which ac- 
count, as well as for its many ranges of agreeable hills, 
pleaſant and beautiful plains, and variety of rivers, we may 


affirm it to be not only a delightful, but healthy country. 


The ſea coaſts are cooled by refreſhing breezes from the 
fea, and the Rivers that run — their vallies and plains 
communicate much of thoſe cooling winds. . 
The ſoil of Spain has been miſrepreſented, as dry and bar- 
ren, by ſeveral Writers: but though it be true of ſome 
places, it is not ſo in general, as is evident from its various 
products; ſome parts are covered with ſtately trees of ſeveral 
ſorts, either for timber or fuel; the rocky parts abound with 
wild thyme, marjoram, and other aromatic herbs, which 
ſerve to feed a great number of ſheep, goats, &c. and give 
their meat an exquiſite taſte. „ 

At Granada they have abundance of ſugar-canes and nuts, 
which latter are ſent to Madrid as a ſingular rarity: and the 
kingdom of Murcia abounds in mulberry-trees and ſilk- 
wore, and is ſaid to produce 200, dool. worth of raw filk 
annua = Ta 35 

The Spaniſh wheat is equal to any in Europe; the barley 
is alſo very good, and very plentiful; as are the different 
kinds of wine, ſuch as Sherry, Malaga, &c. The fruits are, 
_ oranges, lemons, almonds, raiſons, citrons, olives, figs, 
dates, pomegranates, &c. as well as all the forts which 
grow in England ; and the Spaniſh wool is ſome of the beſt 
in Europe. : l 
Spain is watered by ſeveral noble rivers; and there are 
many lakes, as well as a great variety of medicinal ſprings. 

The mountains deſerving our notice are, the ſnowy moun- 
' tain called Sierra Navada, from the great quantity of fnow 
which lies continually on the top of it ; it is fituated on the 
ſouth part of Granada, and ſtretches itſelf to the Mediterra- 
nean. The moſt celebrated are the Pyrenees, a long chain 
of very high hills, reaching from Cape Olarſo to Hiſara in 
Navarre, through the valley of Salazar, near 200 miles in 
a ftrait line. On the frontiers of Biſcay and Navarre, there 
branches out, from the Pyrenean, another conſiderable 
chain of mountains. In ſome of them are precious ſtones, 
marble, aJum, ſulphur, and other minerals. 88 
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The natives of Spain are repreſented as proud, haughty, 
and indolent: even the peaſants, like the Welch, keep 
genealogies of their families. The Spaniſh ladies are fond 
of paint, and are kept much at home, through the jealouſy 
of their huſbands. The men, at leaſt ſuch as are liberally 


| educated, diſcover a great genius for learning, as appears 


from the number of learned men and works which this kings 


dom has produced, though greatly limited in their reſearches 
into ſome ſubjects by their exceſſive bigotry to their religion. 


As for wit and genius, either in dramatic or romantic per- 
formances, they are allowed to be excellent; nor would 
they be defective in point of politics, were their ſentiments 
not fettered by a deſpotic government. 

Madrid, the capital of the kingdom, is large and popu- 
lous; it is ſituated in the middle of a great plain, ſurrounded 
by very high mountains, which ſerve as a defence, for it 
has no fortifications. : - 

They have many good ſtreets and ſquares. The King's 
palace ſtands upon the South-ſide of the town, in the ex- 
treme part of it, and is fituated upon an eminence, which 
leſſens by degrees till it is quite loſt on the banks of the river, 
Its proſpect to the country is very agreeable, the fine walks 
upon the ſides of the river contributing not a little to its 


beauty. The avenue to the palace, on the town-ſide, is 
as handſome as the other is agreeable: you approach it 


through La Calle Mayor, which is a very broad and noble 


ſtreet, conſiſting of ſumptuous buildings on each fide: im- 


mediately before the palace is a fine ſquare, adorned with 
rows of gilt balconies ; the front of the palace terminates 
in two pavilions: there-are alſo ſeveral courts, which form 
and ſupport arcades and galleries. The ſtair-caſe that leads 
to the King and Queen's apartment 1s extremely large, and 
the cieling embelliſhed with azure and 3 'The ſta- 
le; but more re- 
markable ſtill is the hall of arms; the armour of Charles V. 


Philip II. III. and IV. which pieces are extremely rich in 
gilding and ornaments: the ſides of the rooms are adorned 


with ſmall arms placed in various figures, and theſe are diver- 
ified with antique ſwords, darts, arrows, &c. Beſides which, 
there are fix men on horſeback-gompleatly armed, and their 


_ - armour enriched with emeralds; the Chineſe arms of ſteel 


enamelled > 
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enamelled, and the ſword of Orlando, with a variety of 


- other curioſities. of nature and art. | 
The Caſa del Campo is another palace belonging to the 
King, on the other fide of the river Mancanares; about 600 
paces beyond the bridge is a very agreeable retirement, and 
the parks and gardens are of vaſt extent. Among other cu- 
| - Tiofities in this palace, there is a fine menagerie in the park, 
ſtored with the nobleſt kinds of wild beaſts, &c. 
1 Buen Retiro is another ſmall palace, built for pleaſure 
and retirement, and ſtands juſt without the town, on the 
polite fide to that Where the Royal Palace is; and, though 
is is the leaſt, it is built in a modern taſte, is really mag- 
nificent, and rendered very pleaſant by gardens, parterres, &c. 
and an equeſtrian ſtatue of you e in braſs, beſides a 
great variety of paintings, gildings, &c. that would exceed 
in beauty a credible deſcription, © © - 
Laſtly, El Florido is another agreeable place of retire- 
ment belonging to the King; its ſituation is juſt over- againſt 
that of La Caſa del Campo; it has ſeveral gardens, each of 
which has its terraſſes, and other agreeable decorations. 
The Pardo and Sarſuela are other royal retirements, in a 
ſituation where Nature has been exceeding-favourable in a 
delightful prolpect, and is intirely rural. 
But the grandeſt and moſt magnificent ſtructure in Spain, 
if not in Burope, is the Eſcurial; three or four of its Mo- 
narchs have ſueceſſively ſupplied it with immenſe treaſure, 
in order to enrich and complete a building ſuitable to the 
grandeur of the Spaniſh Monarchy. Authors in general re- 
preſent the Eſeurial and Aranjuez as unparalleled, and be- 
yond deſeription: with reſpect to the former, we ſhall name 
N ſome of the principal conſtituent wonders in this vaſt pile. 
It was begun by Philip II. in the year 1536, was 22 years 
An finiſhing, and coſt 25,000,000 of ducats to complete it. 
It was built in eommemoeration of a victory he obtained! 
over the French, called the battle of St. Quintin, gained on 
A - the day of St. Laurence, Lorenzo, a famous Spaniſh Saint. 
| Accordingly the plan of the work reſembles a gridiron, the 
inſtrument of the Saint's martyrdom. It eonſiſts of a royal 
| = a chureh, a convent, a college, and three libraries. 
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| There are alſo convenient apartments for all ſorts of me- 
ebanics, both for domeſties and ſtrangers ;| fine walks ſnaded 


with 


„„ 


with double rows of trees, a vaſt park, extenſive gardens, 

vaſt variety of fountains, every thing finiſhed in that ſuperb 
manner, as if they ſhould vie in richneſs and beauty; in the 
Church and ſacriſtry, ſome authors have largely deſcribed 
the ſtately architecture, the expenſive materials, rich furni- 

ture, and exquiſite paintings, and repreſented the Eſcurial 
as a miracle in art; while others repreſent Aranjuez as ſuch 

in nature, as it is ſituated in a peninſula formed by the 
conflux of the rivers Tagus and Xarama, which you pats 
over by two very handſome wooden bridges, Philip III. 
admired the natural beauties of its ſituation, and greatly 
improved them; to which there have been added, ſuch a2 
number of gardens, fountains, parterres, grottoes, and caſ- 
cades, as render it, without diſpute, the moſt agreeable place. 
in all Spain. : N 
It is in the middle of a fine plain, of four or five leagues 
extent, diverſified with eaſy riſings, and enriched with charm- 
ing foreſts, full of tags, boars, and every kind of noble 
game, in which the fountain of Diana, of Mount Helicon, 
the fountain of Ganymede, the fountain of Neptune; and, 
above all, the fountain of Love, is one of the richeſt and 
moſt agreeable of them all; with many other curioſities to 
attract the attention, and charm the ſpectator with delight. 

| The Eſcurial has 11,000 windows, 14,000 doors, 180 

paillars, 17 cloiſters or piazzas, and 22 courts; the libraries 

conſiſt of 18,000 volumes, and 3000 Arabian manuſeripts. 
The King and Queen have apartments here; whence the 
tranſactions of the Court are ſometimes dated from the Eſ- 
curial. The reſt of the building is inhabited by Monks, 
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PORTUGAL. 


TORTUGA is divided into fix provinces, and is bound- | 
ed on the W. and S. by the ſea, and on the E. and N. by | 
Spam. Though Spain and Portugal are in the ſame climate, 
yet the air of the latter is conſiderably more temperate than | 
that of Spain, owing to the vicinity of the ſea, There is 4 
in this country a plenty of oranges, olives, almonds, rn 
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figs, &c. There are many mountains; towards the fron- 
tiers of Spain are ſome which: formerly produced gold and 
filver. The two principal rivers are the Tagus and Duero. 

With regard to the people, the mercantile part of ſociety 
have all the virtues and all the viees peculiar to people of 
this claſs. The ladies have not much liberty allowed them 
by their huſbands. Learning is much on the decline here; 
ſchools and academies have been ſuffered to decay. 


Liſbon, the capital of the kingdom, is a rich and flouriſh. 
ing place : its harbour will contain ſeveral thouſand ſail of 
ſhips, which ride in the moſt perfect ſafety. 


This city was almoſt deſtroyed in the year 1755 by an 
earthquake, While houſes on one fide of a ſtreet were Wal- 


lowed up, on the other they were thrown on heaps. Ships 


and ſfoops in the harbour were overſet and loſt. The ſhocks. 


threw people down on their knees or faces as they ran 


about for ſhelter; and the ground heaved and ſwelled like 
a rolling ſea. t 


' Liſbon is ſituated on the Tagus; and, viewed from the 
- fouthern ſhore of the river, affords an elegant and beautiful! 


ſcene, I 
ENGLAND, { 


THIS is an open, level, beautiful country: there are cer- 


tainly ſome hills; but thoſe of any note are chiefly - towards 


the North. There are ſome noble foreſts, ſuch as Windſor 


Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, the New Foreſt in Hampſhire, 


&c. The latter was made, as hiſtory informs us, by the 
deſtruction of twenty-two pariſh churches, and all the vil- 


lages, manors, chapels, &e. for the ſpace of thitty miles 


together. There are near ſeventy foreſts in England, thir- 
teen chaces, and eight hundred parks. Our ancient, Nor- 


man Kings were the firſt who incloſed foreſts, and ſettled 
the juriſdiction thereof. In the courſe of a few reigns no 
leſs than ſixty-eight foreſts were incloſed; the ſtricteſt laws 


were made to ſecure them, and the ſevereſt penalties in- 
flicted on all treſpaſſers thereon. 2 5 | 
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The foil of England is different in different parts, but in 
general very fertile: it produces all kinds of trees, herbs, 
and fruits. If our vines do not equal thoſe of warmer 
countries, ſtill they produce very good grapes. 
England is ſurrounded on all ſides hy the ſea, except where 
Scotland lies, to the N. It is 400 miles in length from 

Berwick upon Tweed to Chicheſter; and 370 in breadth 
from Dover, in Kent, to Senam, in Cornwall: but in other 

places it varies greatly, particularly- in the breadth; for it 
grows narrower (but not gradually) from the ſouthern coaſt 
to the town of Berwick. It is moſt happily ſituated in point 
of commerce; and the Engliſh wool is famous throughout 

the world. The air is in general good, except in the - Hun- 
dreds-of Eſſex and Kent, the fens in Lincolſhire and Cam- 
' bridgeſhire, and ſome other low marſhy grounds. The wea- 
ther is ſubject to great variation; but this does not much 
affect the health of the inhabitants in general; being well 

accuſtomed to it, they live as long as the natives of moſt 
other countries. There are ſeveral noble rivers in this 
country, ſuch as the Thames, the Severn, the Trent, the 
Ouſe, and others. All forts of materials for building are 
produced here. Good ſtone quarries are ſeen in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom; and there are excellent coal-mines 
at Newcaſtle, where many thouſand ſhips are annually _ 
loaded with coals for London and other parts, There are 
mines of iron, tin, lead, copper, &c. and no country in 
the world is better provided with horſes of all kinds; they 
are in general ftrong, nimble, of good courage, capable of 
enduring much fatigue, and, both in perſeverance and 
. Tpeed, ſurpaſs all horſes in any part of the globe. 

As to the peoPLE, though they are characterized by thoſe. 
of other. countries for generoſity, they do not diſplay any 
great ſhare of it among each other; the higher claſſes ſeem 
not to care much for the lower, and the lower care as little 
for the higher. With reſpec to the military part, the Engliſh 
. foldiers are as good as any in Europe; and as to the ſailors, 
they are the beſt in the world. | : 
The metropolis, London, though very ancient, was not in 
being in the time of Julius Cæſar, though it is mentioned by 

Tacitus as a place of conſiderable trade in the reign of Nero; 
and hence we may conclude it was founded about the * 
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- o Claudius, and the year of Chriſt 42. It is ſaid, but with 
3s no great certainty, that it was encompaſſed with a wall by 
Conſtantine. It had ſeven gates, viz, Ludgate, Aldgate, 
Cripplegate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Moorgate, and Biſnopſ- 
gate; which have been all taken down. On the water ſide 
there were Dowgate and Billingſgate, long ſince demoliſhed, - 
as well as the Poſtern gate near the Tower, and the greateſt 
part of the walls. Temple Bar was erected in 1670, to de- 
termine the bounds of the city weſtward. This city has 
ſuſtained great calamities of various kinds; but the moſt re- 
markable were, the Plague in 1665, which ſwept away up- 
wards of ſixty- eight. thouſand perſons, and the Fire in 1666, 
which burnt down thirteen-thouſand dwelling houſes. In 
memory of this dreadful conflagration, an obeliſk was erected, 
called the Monument, near the 3 where it began, and 
- which is a very handſome and noble ftrufture.  _ 
The numerous public buildings of London being ſo well 
known, it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing of them, except 
that as St. Paul's church is one of the grandeſt ſtructures in 
the world, we ſhall obſerve that it was built after a model of 
- * Sir Chriſtopher Wren's; and that St. Stephen's Walbrooke, 
is diſtinguiſhed for its curious and beautiful architecture. 
| » Weſtminſter is generally reckoned part of London, though 
| under a diſtin juriſdiction, and is named from its Abbey 
8 (formerly called a Minſter) a truly venerable building in 
1 the Gothic ſtile. At the eaſt end is the chapel of Henry VII. 
Ww which has been ſtiled “ a miracle of the world.” In Weft- 
minſter Hall the Law. Courts are kept, and adjoining ar 
the Houſes of Lords and Commons _ LE 
I be buildings within the liberty of Weſtminſter have been 
exceedingly increaſed, and are now occupied by all the 
prime nobility and gentry in the kingdom. es, 
Having thus given all that is neceſſary of the metropolis, 
we will now ſpeak of the ſeveral counties, and begin with 
that rich and beautiful one, | . 2 
Bertſbire, which, with a fine healthful: air, comprehends 
527,000 acres ot fertile ground, and is 120 miles in cir-- 
cumference: it produces plenty of corn, wood, wool, cattle, 
&c. and has the advantage of water: carriage by the noble 
- rivers of Thames and Kennet, | . 
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3 Buckinghamſhire contains 441,000, acres, and is 138 
miles in circumference: it is an inland county, like Berk. 
Fire, and abounds with corn, cattle, and is diſtinguiſned for 
excellent wool, 5 8 | | 
=  Beafordfrire contains about 260,000 acres, is 73 miles ia 
circumference, is well ſtored with cattle, and is famous for 
the produce of fullers- earth. There are pits near Brick-hill — 
in Staffordſhire which alſo produce this earth; it is likewiſe g 
produced near Ryegate in Surry, and other places; but the 
greateſt quantity, and the fineſt in the whole world, is dug, 
in the pits of Bedfordſhire, 8 
_ Cambridgeſhire, which is an inland county, contains about 
$70,000 acres, is 130 miles in circumference, and affords 
plenty of corn, caitle, and wild fowl. 
Cheſbire is a maritime county, containing 720,000 acres, 
and is about 118 miles in circumference, Cheeſe and falt are 
its principal commodities ; and, for the firſt article, no place 
in the world equals it. 55 | | 
Cornwall is a maritime county, in the moſt weſtern part of 
the kingdom, and contains about 960,000 acres ; it is 150 
miles in circumference; and its principal commodities are 
tin and copper: it alſo affords plenty of wild fowl, as well 
as fiſh, and yields great quantities of ſamphire, eringo, late, 
and marble. With regard to its tin, it ſupplies a conſidera- 
ble part of Europe with it. The Phœnicians, it is well known, | 
traded for tin to the weſt coaſt of Cornwall ſix hundred years 5 
before the commencement of the Chriſtian æra. Whether 
at that early period, and for many ages after, any other 
country produced this metal, cannot be determined; but if 
it was then known in other nations, it was eſtimated as a 
ſtaple only in Cornwall. | 
Cumberland is a maritime county, bounded northward by | 
Scotland, and weſtward'by the Irith ſea: it contains about x 
1,040,000 acres; and is in circumference 108 miles, The | 
air is ſharp, and the land in general hilly : it is watered by | 
- ſeveral rivers, beſides lakes and meers. It has mines of black | 
lead, coal, copper, and lapis calaminaris. es 4 
Derbyſbire is 130 Miles in cireumference, and contains 
680, ooo acres, yielding plenty of corn anù wood, as well as 
free ſtone, marble, coal, lead, cryſtal, and alabait:r. It is 
famous for its wonderful peak, which is much viſiced. | 
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Dewonſhire is a maritime county, about 200 miles in cir- 
eumference, and contains near 1,920,000 acres: it is fi- 
tuated on the Weſt of England, and joins to Cornwall, hav- 
ing the ſea on the North and South, + Here, as in Cornwall, 
are excellent tin mines, as well as thoſe of lead; and here 
are produced corn, wool, fowl, and fiſh, in abundance, 

Dorſet/hire lies upon the Engliſh channel, and is 150 
miles in circumference, containing 772, 00 acres, and 
yielding plenty of corn, cattle, wool, fiſh, and wild fowl, 
as well as hemp, free-ſtone, and marble. | 
*  Darham, commonly called the Biſhopric of Durham, lies 

far in the north of the kingdom : the air is cold, and the ſoil 
not very fruitful. It contains 610,000. acres, and is 107 


miles in circumference. Its chief commodities are coal, iron, 
and lee. 7 

© Effx, which lies in the eaſtern part of England, is bounded 
by the ſea; it is 146 miles in circumference, and contains 
1,240,000 acres: it yields corn, cattle, wood, and the beſt 
{ſaffron in the world. 8 
\ Glouceſterſhire produces wool, wood, iron, and ſteel, as 
| avell as excellent cheeſe : it conſiſts of 800,000 acres, and 
is watered by eleven fine rivers. The foreſt of Dean lies 
weſtward of the Severn, and had oak-trees in abundance at 
one time; but moſt of them have been deſtroyed by the 
iron mines. Cottſwood hills are celebrated for feeding fine 
flocks of ſheep. 


Hampſhire is a very pleaſant, healthy, and fruitful 


county, about / 100 miles in circumference, bordering upon 
the channel, and containing 1,312,500 acres. Here is pro- 


duced ſome of the beſt honey in the world, as well as excel- 


lent bacon. Here is the famous New Foreſt, for the making 
of which, William the Conqueror deſtroyed thirty-ſix churches, 
Hertfordſhire is a very fertile county, 130 miles in circum- 
ference, and contains upwards of 450,000 acres. It 
| abounds in corn, fiſh, ſheep, and cattle, and has an excellent 
air. 5 | 
Herefordſhire has a good foil and healthful air; it is an 
inland county, 100 miles in circuit, and contains about 
660, ooo acres; it is celebrated for the production of cyder. 
Huntingdonſhire comprehends 240,000 / acres, is 67 miles 
in circuit, and is a fine, open, fertile county. * 
. 5 | ent 
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" Kent is a maritime county, on the eaſt part of the chan- 
nel, 160 miles in circumference, and contains 1,248,000 
acres. It has a good paſture, and is famous for its cherries. 
Modern botaniſts think, that, from the Kentiſh cherry are 
derived moſt of the varieties cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens; ſuch as the early May cherry, the May-duke cherry, 

the red-heart, white-heart, black-heart, bleeding heart, 
' Morello, &c. = | | | 

* Suſſex is a maritime county, lying on the channel between 
Kent and Hampſhire, and contains 1,140,000 acres, and 
is 158 miles in circumference. It is a fertile, healthful and. 
pleaſant county. The South Downs are a moſt delightful 
part of England. - . 85 

Lancaſpire is hounded on the Weſt by the Iriſh Sea, is 
170 miles in circuit, and: contains 1,150,000 acres. The 
ſoil is good, and the air wholeſome. | 

Leiceſterſbire is a pleaſant inland county, 96 miles in. 
circuit. It contains 560,000 acres, and is famous for the 
production of wool. LY 

Midalgſex, which is one of the ſmalleſt, though richeſt 
county in England, has an excellent ſoil and healthful air. 
It is 20 miles long, and 40 broad. The noble river Thames, 
Which runs through it, divides it from Surrey. | 
" i Monmouthfire has a fruitful ſoil and temperate air: it is 
Waſhed by the Wye and other rivers: it is 80 miles in com- 
paſs, and contains 340,000 acres. : 

Norfolk, which borders on the northern coaſt, on the; 
German' Sea, is 180 miles in cireuit, and comprehends 
1,148, ooo acres. . The ſoil is in ſome parts fertile, in other 
parts barren. Pw” 

Northampton/hire is one of the fineſt inland counties of 
England, and contains 550,000 acres; its eircumference is 
120 miles. It has a good air, rich foil, and ſome fine 
rivers. | | | 

Northumberland is a maritime eounty, bordering upon 
Scotland: its ſoil, towards the fea, is tolerably good; but 
in other parts thin and barren, There are ſeveral lead 
and coal mines in this county. | 

Nottinghamſhire is 110 miles in circuit, and contains 
560,000 acres; its air is healthful, but ifs ſoil not very 
„ 2 Qxford. 
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— is an bealthful and pleaſant county, watered 
by the Thames and other rivers. It is 47 miles in length, ; 
and 29 in breadth. 

- Rutlandfoire contains 110,000. acres, and i is 40 nile in 
circumference: it has a good ſoil, but is the leaſt county i in 
England. | 

* Shropfeire has $90,000 - acres, its circuit 134 miles, its 
air healthful, and its foil fruitful. 5 

| Semerſorfeire is an extenſive maritime county in the Weſt 
of England, in circumference 204 miles, and yields plenty 
* excellent corn, and has fine paſture for cattle, 

Stafferd/ire has 810,000 acres, and is 141 miles in cir- 
cuit: its foil differs in different Parts; in {ome Feline in 
others barren. b 


Suffolk is 140 miles in circumference, is a maritime 


county, and conſiſts of 995,000 acres. The air is whole- 


ſome, but the ſoil various. 


Surrey has about erg fotos; and; is in compaſs 112 
miles. It is an healthful and plentiful county. 


' Warwickſhire is a charming part of England, 135 miles 


in _cireamference, and conſiſts of 670, 000 acres; 85 ſoil 


is in general good, 

Weſtmoreland is in the North. weſt of England, is a moun- 
tainous country, 120. miles in compaſs, and has e 
acres. It has ſome vallies fruitful in corn. 5 

 HWilfpire conſiſts of 876, ooo acres, is 145, miles in cir- 
 enit, and produces very 9885 wool 

Morceſſerſbirt is diſtinguiſhed for the fertility of its foil; 
it has 540,000 acres, and is 130 miles in circumference. 

7. orkſhipe, the largeſt county in England, is divided Into 
three parts, called the North, Eaſt, and Weſt ridings. It 
18 320 miles in circumference, and contains 3,770,000 acres : 
it is a maritime county, abounding in corn, cattle, fiſh, 
* fowl, iron, lead, coal ; and is celebrated for its breed of 
horſes. 

With Wipe to the counties of Wales, the Northern Part 
conſiſts of Angleſey, Carnarvonſhire, Denbighſhire, Flint- 


7 ſhire, Merionethſhire, and Montgomeryſhire. 


Angleſey is an iſland, and the moſt weſtern county of 
North Wales: it is 80 miles in circumference, and contains 


200,000 acres; it is ſeparated from the continent by the 
Tixer 


e 


* 


— 
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river Meni, which divides if from Carnarvonſhire: it 
abounds in corn, cattle, fleſh, fiſh; and ſowl. Near Kem» 
lyn harbour is a quarry of ſtone, called Aſbeſtos, which is'a- 
beautiful marble. - T 12 
Carnarwonſbire, which is bounded on the N. and W. by 
the ſea, is 110 miles in compaſs, and contains 340% 
acres. The air is ſharp and cold, on account of the high 
mountains, lakes, and rocks; there are, however, ſeveral: 
fruitful. bottoms and pleaſant vales. , | 
Denbighſhire contains upwards of 400,000 acres, -and is 
116 miles in-circumference.: | It has ſome good paſtures ; the. 
ſoil indeed is hilly, but intermixed with fruitful vallies. 
Flintſhire contains 160,000 acres, and is in circuit 82 
miles. It is full of hills, intermixed with a few fruitfuF 
vallies. N | 3 | 
 Merionethfhire is 180 miles in circumference, and con- 
tains abdut 500,000 acres. The air is ſharp, on account of 
the high barren mountains; however, this county feeds 
Inte flocks of ſheep, many goats, and conſiderable herds of 
cattle. 8 1 75 : | 
Montgomeryſbire is in circuit 94 miles, and contains 
. $60,000 acres; it is watered by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, and 
has good paſture in ſome of the vallies. . 
Ssauth Wales contains Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, 
__ Carmarthenſhire, Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, and Rad- 
norſhire, | $i | 7 1 
Brecknock/hire is 106 miles in circumference, and com- 
prehends about 620,000 acres: its mountains are exceed- 
ingly high; but it has fruitful plains and vallies. Fs 
Caradiganſbire is 94 miles in compaſs, and contains 
| tabout 520,000 acres. It lies upon the coaſt of the Iriſh 
Sea: it is watered by ſeveral ſmall rivers, which, riſing in ; 
the mountains, fall into the ſea. This county has rich 
veins of lead and filver ore. The mines have been 
worked ſeveral times to great advantage. Sir Hugh Mid- | 
 adleton cleared 2000 pounds a month, for ſeveral years to- || 
' gether, by theſe mines. | 45g | 
Carmarthenſhire, which, is 120 miles in circumference,. 
and conſiſts of 700,000 acres, has many pleaſant and rich || 
 * meadows: the air is mild and healthful, from the couñ̃ 
not being ſo mountainous as others. 
h 5 „% ↄæ⁊ CSlaner- = 


contains 540,000 acres. 
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 Glamorganſhire is a plentiful county; in the ſouthern 
part it is very fruitful; but the northern conſiſts of ſteep, 


high, barren mountains. It is in compaſs 112 miles, and 
Pembrokefeire, which is 93 miles in citcumference; and 
contains upwards of 500,000 acres, has a very fertile ſoil in 


_ the vallies and bottoms near the ſca. #24 | 


Radnorſhire, which is very mountainous, is go miles in 


— 


is not good. 


deircumference, and contains about 300,000 acres z its ſoil 


— e——_— we en ao nr rt ern 2 a = | | 4.5 : : I 
FT: SCOTLAND. - 3 
"THIS is the North part of the iſland of Great Britain, it 


being now united to England, and both conſtitute one na- 
tion. It is bounded on all ſides by the ocean except the 


S. where it is ſeparated from England by the river Tweed, 


towards the E. by Cheviot Hills, and the river Eſk, and 
Solway Frith towards the W. It is generally reckoned 380 
miles in length, from Aldermouth Head, near the Iſle of 
Mull, to Buchaneſs, and 190 in breadth in the broadeſt part. 
- Befides the main land, there are zoo iſlands belonging to 


Scotland, ſome of which are very confiderable: theſe are called 
the Weſtern Iflands,. the Orkneys, and the Shetland Iles. 


The air is generally wholeſome, though colder than that 


of England. The foil differs in different parts: there are 
rich and fertile plains; but the highlands confiſt of barren 


hills and heaths. The general productions of this country 
are much the ſame as thoſe of England, but not in ſuch 
plenty Edinburgh is its capital; where, for ſome ages 


efore the Union, the Kings of Scotland uſually refided in 


Holyrood Houſe. Sp ef | mm. 
. © Glaſgow is a large city of Scotland, and has an Univer- 


fity : it is very populous; and there is a noble harbour in 
the river Clyde, called the New Town, where the largeſt 


ſhips can enter. Hence a prodigious trade is carried on to 


foreign parts. | Gn | 
8 | . IRELAND. 


44 lt 7 
IRELAND. 


_ THIS ifland is divided into four large provinces, viz. 
- Ulſer to the N. Leinſter to the E Munſter to the S. and 
Connaught to the W. and theſe again are ſubdivided into 
counties and baronies. The air is mild and temperate; 
and the foil, in moſt parts, good and fertile: even in thoſe 
places where bogs and moraſſes have been drained there 1s 
good meadow ground. The principal commodities here 
are corn, flax, wool, hemp, hides, ta}low, butter, cheeſe, wood, 
fine linen cloth, &c. This latter article they have brought 
to great perfection, and carry on a vaſt trade with it. | 
There is in Ireland ſuch an abundance of cattle, that beef 
and butter are tranſported in large quantities into other un- 
tries. The country is admirably ſituated for foreign trade, 
on account of its excellent harbours. Cork is celebrated for 
its commerce; it ſurpaſſes every town in the kingdom, in 
this 1eſpe&, except Dublin. 5 | 
Ireland hes to the W. of Great Britain; it is bounded on 
the E. by St. George's Channel and the Iriſh fea, which ſepa» 
rates it from England and Wales; on the N. E. by a channel 
about fifieen miles broad, which ſeparates it from Scotland; 
and on the other fide by the ocean. It is upwards of 278 
miles in length, 155 in breadth. Its capital is Dublin, an 
handſome, rich, and populous city, with an Archbiſhop's ſee, 
a Parliament, and an Univerſity. It is the reſidence of 
the Lord Lieutenant, The city 1s ſituated in view of the 
ſea on one fide, and a fine beautiful country on the other. 


D 


HOLLAND. 


HOLLAND is the moſt conſiderable of Seven United Pro- 
vinces, lying between the Zuider-Zee, the North Sea, Zealand, = 
and Utrecht. It is divided into N. Holland, W. Frieſland 9 

and S. Holland; theſe together form one province, whoſe 1 
ſtates take the title of Holland and W. Frieſſand. The ve, || 
a ſmall bay, which is an extenſion of the Zuider - Zee, ſepa- 9 
rates Holland from W. Frieſland. The extent is only 1 1 


ale 2 > 
180 miles in circumference : the land is almoſt every where 
lower than the ſea ; the water is kept out by dams and dykes, 
which are kept in good repair, leſt the province ſhould'be 
laid under water. It is croiſed by the mohth of the Rhine 
and of the Maeſe, by ſeveral ſmall rivers, and by a great 
number of canals. I, | | i 

Amſterdam is the capital of the Dutch Netherlands; it is 
large, rich, and populous; it ſtands upon piles driven into 
a moraſs: its walls are lofty and well ſortiſied; and a bridge, 
joining the rampart, built over the river Amſtel, is a grand 


and noble piece of architecture. The Exchange is a very 


diſtinguiſhing ornament of the city, and the harbour is one 


of the largeſt and fineſt in Europe. 


. 


No perſon who travels in the Dutch Provitices ſhould | 


omit viſiting the Hague, which geographers call a village, but 
which, in point of extent, of grandeur, and elegance, vies 
with ſome of the proudeſt cities in the world. 


As to the Dutch, as a people, their character is pretty well 


known throughout Europe. How far their extreme love of 


money is reconciled to regui/itions and contributions in Tupport 
of their allies, I know not. It ſeems to be, however, the 
general opinion, that, with reſpect to a change in govern- 
ment, they, have been rather miſtaken in their politics. 
A French author ſays, that in Holland the demon of gold, 


being crowned with tobacco leaves, and ſeated on a throne 


of cheeſe, is publicly adored. From this we are to infer, I 
conceive, that the Dutch make the /ummum bonum of this life 
to conſiſt in having plenty of thole three articles, gold, to- 
bacco, and cheeſe, | 7 j 


f 5 N f ; — - | 2 a ; : 
: | " PRUSSIA. 
THE kingdom of Pruflia is boundedon the N. by the 


Baltic Sea, on the E. by Lithuania and Samogitia, on the S. 


by Poland, afid the W. by Brandenburgh, Pomeramia, .and 
Caſſubia. It is about 500 miles long, and 100 broad. It 
contains a vaſt number of fine trading towns, beſides many 

populous villages, and has a flouriſhing inland navigation. 5 


- 


%, 


1 
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It is a very fruitful country, and produces a great deal of 
Corn, flax, and hemp; and its rivers and lakes ſupply plenty 
of fiſh. There are mountains of white ſand, covered with 
oaks and pines; and there the people find a viſcous ſubſtance, 
which, being expoſed to the air, turns to amber: but the 
| - greatelt quantity proceeds from the ſea; the peaſants go to 

the ſea- ſide, and fiſh for it with iron rakes. The inhabi - 
tants are ſtout, robuſt, laborious people. 3 
This country is divided into two parts, Ducal Pruſſia, 
 Qtherwiſe called Poliſh Pruſſia, and Regal Pruſſia, or rather 
. the Kingdom of Pruſſia, becauſe it was made an hereditary 
kingdom by the Emperor in 1706. The capital of the 
' Electorate of Brandenburgh is Berlin; and here the King has 
a palace, conſiſting of four ſtories, with fine cielings, large 
apartments, and truly royal furniture; there being parti- 
cularly ſo much of it in ſilver as hardly to be paralleled in 
the world. The tables, ſtands, luſtres, chandeliers, ſcreens, 
looking glaſs frames, couches, armed chairs, being all of 
that metal; and in that called the Knights Hall there is a 
beaufet very rich indeed, all one fide of the room; in ſhort, 
look which way you will, there is nothing to be ſeen but 
gold, ſilver, marble, fine paintings, elegant ſtatues, glaſs, 
— 
| POLAND. . | 

THE Kingdom of Poland is bounded on the W. by the 

Baltic Sea, Brandenburgh, and Sileſia; on the S. by Hun. 
gary, Tranfilvania, and Moldavia; and on the N. and E. 

by the dominions of Ruſſfia. 5 | 7 

The ſoil is generally fertile, and produces a vaſt quantity 
of corn. It abounds alſo in cattle: and its foreſts furniſh _ 
timber of all forts, and for moſt uſes. Poland produces all 
| kinds of fruits and herbs,” in great abundance; there are 
| likewiſe vines in many places, whole grapes are grateful to 

the taſte, eſpecially if the ſummer and harveſt are favour- 
able; but their wine is very ſharp when drawn off. There 
is a ſort of manna in this country, which they gather in 


May 
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May and June; they ſweep it off the graſs with ſieves, to- 
gether with the dew, and make ſeveral diſhes of it. > 
The mountains in Poland, beſides that called Mons Calvus 
in Leſſer Poland, with a monaſtery on the top, are princi- 
pally thoſe that make the frontier to Hungary, which is a. 
craggy ridge of 300 miles in length, and called the Cro- 
pach, or Carpathian mountains. In theſe mountains there 
are great variety of ores and minerals. 3 
T 'Fhere is a mountain in the Palatinate of Cracow, of the 
Leſſer Poland, called the Wonderful, covered both with 
aromatie plants and flowers, and aged oaks, reſinous pines 
and firs, and abounding both in freſh and ſalt ſprings, and 
full of metals and minerals of different kinds. Near the 


middle, to the South, a ſpring of very clear water riſes with, 


a remarkable noiſe and vibration; and its ebullition, or 
ſwelling, increaſes or decreaſes with the Moon. The 
odour of the water, in the ſpring, is. obſerved to be very 
_ fragrant, and highly balſamie in taſte; it reſembles the 
ſweetneſs of milk; and has many medicinal virtues. . 
The Poles are naturally active, hardy, and robuſt. The 
gentry have many virtues; they are open, generous, and 


_ - koſpitable ; very civil to ſtrangers; and, for the molt part, 


men of honour : their greateſt failing is vanity, and a ſtrong 
- inclination to live, after their manner, in a wild kind of 
magnificence. F 1 BE 
The Poliſh ladies are generally fair and comely, and abhor 
painting and waſhes ; they are ſaid to be women of exem- 
plary piety and virtue, both in their public behaviour, and 
in their domeſtic economy. But as to the meaner fort of 
people, they are, to a fault, ignorant and flothful ; which, 
however, is rather to be charged on the conſtitution of their 
Government, than any natural diſpoſition or temper ; for 
where the law has rendered peaſants incapable of poſſeſſing 
property, one cannot ſuppoſe they will take pains to, acquire 
. 
"Poland is watered by ſeveral rivers; and Cracow is the 
—Aöĩöĩ˖ĩè. ²³ ꝛ /. 4 „ | 
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HUNGARY. 


THIS country lies along the river Danube; it is about 
Soo miles in length, and 250 broad. It is bounded on - 
the N. by Poland, on the W. by Germany, and on the E. 
and 8. by Turkey, in Europe. It comprehends three large 


provinces, viz. Proper Hungary, Tranſilvania, and Scla- 


vonia. The Danube and Save are two of its principal 

Tivers. 8 ER "FH 

The air here is by no means healthy; the ſoil, however, 
produces all the neceſſaries of life; and the wine, eſpe- 
cially that called Tokay, is excellent. The inhabitants 
are a brave people, but haughty. Almoſt all the towns 
have two names; the one German, the other Hungarian. 
No country whatever 1s better ſupplied with mineral waters 
and baths. Buda is the capital of what is called Lower 
Hungary, and Preſburg of the Upper. The churches and 
public buildings of Buda are very handſome ; and the ſitua- 
tion is agreeable, being on the fide of a hill, on the S. W. 
banks of the Danube. Preſburg is the reſidence of the 
. Archbiſhop of Strigonia, and has very handſome gardens © 


belonging to the palace, 
NORWAY. 


THE Kingdom of Norway, a dominion of the King of 
Denmark, is a cold barren country, the ground of which is 
covered with ſnow nine months in the year. So very ſhort 
is the ſummer, that it by no means produces ſufficient corn 

for the natives; they have, however, a very great fiſhery; 
and their ſtock-fiſh is ſent to all the markets of Europe. This 
country is the moſt weſtern part of Scandinavia, and 1s 
bounded on the N. and W. by the ocean; on the E. by 
Swediſh Lapland; and on the 8. by the Categate Sea, 
which ſeparates it from Denmark. It is divided into Nor- 
way Pfoper, and its dependencies. Norway Proper com- 
prehends four general governments, viz. Aggerhuys, Berg- 
hen, Drontheim, and Wardhuys. The dependencies of 

Eds - ; Norway 
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8 Joaland- and. the Ille af! Ferors Norway and 


5 4s * "Its own Kings till the JOE 1387, When. it was united 4 


)enmark. Lok 1 — N a 


There are ſome i iron and copper mines 5 this country; 


. and oak, deal, tar, and pitch, are Produced. The, cou 
is very woody and mountaingus. ha People ard robüf 
x : inured to N leur. | 15 
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DENMARK, 6 


cealled, conſiſts of Jutland, and the Iſlands of Zealand and 


ass. with the little iſles. about them; but his Daniſh 


Majeſty's dominions contain the Duchies of Holſtein, Ol- 
denburgh, and Delmonhorſt, Feat che kingdem of Nor- 
Way. 


5 The . is Copenhagen, a =>, rich, hong city, 
| with a celebrated Univerſity, There are three handſome: - 


_ palaces; and the citadel is a regular fort, defended hy five 
baſtions, a double ditch full of water, and ſeyeral advanced 


works. The royal library contains upwards of 40.900 ma- 


bs. - *nuſcripts and printed volumes, collected from various parts; 
- and the Orphan Houſe, the Opera Houle, 4285 0 
. a are very Mperh n 
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| pd on SWEDEN. 1 


ils cbuntty which is Aivided into Boe gueden, 


lp x. Gothland, Nordland, Finland, and Lapland, is ſituated in 
=  *the N. of Europe, and bounded on the N. by Daniſh Lap. 


land and the Ocean; on the 8. by the Baltic Sea, andthe 
2 of Finland; and on che W. by N the Tre, | 
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THE Tlagdom of Dea is pode on Sie E. by 
the Baltic Sea: on the W. and N. by the Ocean, and on 
the S. by Germany. The country in general is flat, the ſoil 
a barren and, and the air foggy. Denmark, properly fo 


Fe * * 
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adh from E. to W. It was ancienthye 2 
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wever, are long livers. In wintet, 


deing fat and ſulphureons, which contributes greatly to 
vyegetation; and, in the ſummer.ſeaſon, a variety of flowers 
Jpring from and embelliſh the rocks; and there is plenty of 
tuits in the garden; the apples, cherries, grapes, melons, 
dec. have not, however, ſo good a taſte, as thoſe of the mare 
ſouthern coaßtries. There are ſame; wild animals in this 
country, ſuch. as hears, wolves, &c. They have plenty of 
ſowls, woodcocks, and partridges, as well as ſheep, cows, 
horſes, Ke. They have ſome very good copper, iron, and 
fer mines, Th natives arg of à robuſt conſtitution, and 
Well calculated for hard labour. There is no country in the 


world where the women work ſo hard; for they till the 

{ , ground, threſh the corn, and even row boats on the ſea. 
The Swedes boaſt that they can ſend 80,000 men inte 

the field; for-the peaſantry are obliged to furniſh both ca- ws 
valry and infantry. They talk alſo occaſionally of their: | 
Meet, in high terms; though it is well known their ſhips are 
not half manned, | . 188 ; 
3 is the capital of the kingdom, and the uſual 
reſi lence of the King; it has ſeveral palaces, the roofs: of ; 
which are covered with copper; and there have been ſeve- - 

- Fal rocks blown up, in order to render the city as regular a2 

| * poſible, and more ennie.  Þþ 
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„Meer, Wits" alete Epirus, Macsdonia, Jumna, Lad, 


Us Morea; and the hats of the Archipe 
Conſtantinople, which is the capital of the Ottoman . 

Fire; is a very celebrated city. leis moſt charmingly fitu- 

ated between the Black Sea and the A. ei N. from 


whence it is ſupplied” with all neceſſities; . 
or ſetaglio, of the Grand: Seignior, Which is on the ſea-fde, 


is encempaſſed by walls, flanked: with to wers, and Teparated 


from the eity by eanals. The city is built in a triangular 
form; und: as the ground rife) hilioally; there is ' fine 
view of it from the ſen. Thefe are great numbers of 


moſques, caravanſeras; und 'other public: buildings, which 
are*trily: ſuperb. and ſplendid. The Temple of Sophia, a | 
very antique moſque, excels all the others in grandeur and 
matzniſicence. The dwelling-houſes, however, are, in ge- 
neral, very mean; and the ſtreets are narrow and dirty. 


The e conſiſt 8 TOY TT che relt are Jews 
And ( briſtians OH 
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THIS vaſt empire is partly I Burge ich nn in Afi. 
Tt is bounded on the N. by the Frozen Sea; on the 8. by 
Gteat Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, and Perſia; on the E. by 
the Sea of Japan; and on the W. by Poland and Sweden. 

It muſt be naturally imagined, that a- country of ſuch 


immenſe extent muſt lie in different climates, and that the 


ſoil varies ve much: the moſt fertile part is near the fron- 
tiers of Poland; the North part is extremely cold, and over- 
run with foreſts, in which there are many wild beaſts. 
There are in this country dere wha. tities of ſilk and cot- 
ton; alſo ſkins, furs, cloth, le low, &c. and almoſt 


all the mercantile articles of India, Turkey, and ſome Eu- 


ropenn countries. It is divided into We ern Ruſſia, /Eaſt- 
ern Ruſſia, Muſcovite Lapland, and Muſcovite Tart 2 


| which are again ſubdivided into ſeveral province. 


The natives are in general n ee and of 
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Ne Obes, he Blac — * near TP IC of f Taler, ö 

and the Cue ea. here are alſo five large rivers, Viz. \ 
the Niepepy or Boriſt which runs between Lithuania 
and. Folau >the Wolga, w ich runs Laren the middle of 
Ince Y 26g falls | the ary, dl 


| There are alſo feral Aakgs. 
The armies of Ruſha are nur 
; | before the reign + Big ? 6 re : PA 
"af 0 Czar, or — is 2 Hiro Pit, 0" his fab- 
re All Vaffals. The capital of Rücha is Peterſburgh, u 
15 ' Handſome city,” built dy Peter the Great, in 1703. . 
* part of Tartary which belongs to Ruffia has ns 
bounds; it is reckoned to be about 1500 miles in 

2 from E. to W. and 750 in breadth, from N. to 8. 
The modern maps divide it into Siberia. Tunguſia i is another 
* alfo Jakubia, Ockotia near the Eaftern Sea, and 
uche which is contiguons to Great Tartary. Siberia, 
which comprehends the moſt northern part of the Ruſſian 
Empire in Afia, is about 2000 miles in length from E. to W. 
1 7 4255 in breadth from N. to 8. Hither the Czar ſends 
Eat men of the Court into exile who offendhim, as well 
Foc * erperſons. Kamſchatka is the eaſterſi extremity of the 
Reuſſtan Empire, and is inhabited by different people; [Roſe to 
the N. are of a very ſavage and cruel nature. ZA 

| Wie muſt not quit our account of Ruſſia without t 

iN notice of the city of Moſcow, which is divided into four partsg 
| ol which that in the middle is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall 
of red ſtone, and contains a palace: and what is called the 
- Church of the Annunciation has a vaſt vault, wherein are the 
tombs. of the Czars; it is covered with gilded plates of cop- 
Rok as are all = other e 1 are vs numerous. 
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